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THE FRENCH AT HOME 


CHAPTER I 

THE NATIONAL CHARACTER 

W HEN the Englishman lands in France, he 
finds that the traffic goes to the right instead 
of to the left (except on the railways, but 
that is because the first one was built by British 
engineers, and it has been too complicated to change 
ever since) ; that the windows open inwards, instead 
of outwards or upwards, and that they all have 
shutters ; that a town house is rather like a barracks, 
built around an inner courtyard, with separate 
families living on every floor except the ground, 
which is a shop, and that the whole place is closely 
guarded by a concierge ; that nobody eats breakfast 
and every one goes home to lunch ; that you sit 
down at a table for an hour over one drink, instead 
of leaning against a counter for five minutes over 
several , and that you take port before dinner, 
sweets after the cheese, and champagne with the 
fruit — or else in the middle of the afternoon on 
ceremonial occasions. 

When he has gone a httle farther, the traveller 
wiU reahze that most of these and the many other 
superficial peculiarities which could be noted are 
not merely differences between his own country and 
France, but between the British Isles and the whole 
continent of Europe. He may even discover that 
the continental unanimity in the planning of a 
house, in the general appearance of a town, and in 
certain habits of daily fife represents traces of a 
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Roman chilization which have long been efiaced in 
England. 

His next step will probably be to recognize that, 
aTer all, there are certain points of resemblance 
between France and England ; and it is here that 
he mav be tempted into thinking that the French 
min ! rnd character and habits can be judged by the 
-'i::.' ^la!lf>rds as his own. 

Tl.' \ cannot. It is not only the things which 
api! "*’r to be diberent which are different, but many 
t..- thir.w,^ wiiich appear to be the same. 

Evt‘*j the w 'hF are deceptive. There are so many 
e hi''n .r identical in the two languages, but 

r a'-v -t-r.'! hr dihcrent meanings, that a learned 
1 ' ■ in 1 r. h.'^s managed to collect fifteen hundred 
•h "0. . 'll i. - published them in a special diction- 
i"\ h I ‘ the diilerences are fairly obvious, and 
t. *:.g umt V, ho announced, on her arrival in 

I, .1 ’ th \\ar. that she was a nourrice 

t r > r. 0 ’ p ndl'Jaircs doubtless soon found out 
. ‘'V ih'- declaration raised a smile. Yet even 

• d 1 r rpreters at the international conferences 
” ' ;< L '.re r. .?• so common have taken a long time to 
'hst v-m t!mt ‘ control ' ignore ' qualified invest- 

lit ' document ' commodity ’ cannot 
- ileiy be rendered by ' coniroler ’, ‘ ignorer ’, ‘ qiialifii ’, 
‘ ‘ assiimer ’ , document ’ , ' commodite ’ ; 

vi.il- in translation of literary works one still con- 
itactiy finds ‘ Iridaliser ’ , ‘ pupille ’ , 'ostensible’, 

I itinrcr ’ , ' parade ’, ‘ fastidieux ’, merely transcribed 
I rhe identical words in English, which 

hr ve quid other meanings. 

A- for the things tvhich do not appear to be the 

• irat tiie chief c>bstacle to an Englishman’s under- 
•^T uTii.r fd Them is that the real differences, profound 

y between the two national characters are 
I ct !. ii\ . \yr ^vhat British prejudice and tradition have 
lim tu believe them to be. 
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The typical Frenchman is not friAmlous, he is not 
immoral, he is not idle, he is not dishonest, and he 
does wash. 

To be sure, he is gay. His capacity for merriment 
is one of the most delightful of his characteristics, 
and that largely because, even when it is expressed 
in a wit which is intellectually subtle, it is in its 
elements so childlike. What more typically French, 
for instance, than the joy of aU classes, and, more 
especially, of all ages, in the circus and the country 
fair ? This gaiety, however, does not exclude 
seriousness. It may even be compatible with a 
certain pessimism — as that of Anatole France, who 
drew a distinction between himself, pessimist and 
gay, and his father, optimist and grave. It does not 
exclude industry and persistence, as is proved, on 
the one hand, by the monuments of painstaking 
work which have been left by intellectuals, and on 
the other by the fierce and laborious energy of the 
tillers of the soil. It is true that the Frenchman 
likes to work quickly on things that can be done 
quickly, and his readiness to give immediate vocal 
expression to momentary impatience may easily 
belie his tenacity ; but his industrious tirelessness 
is phenomenal. One might even say that it is some- 
times excessive, and that it prompts him to spend 
time on details which an Englishman would regard 
as unessential, and to prepare plans with an elabora- 
tion which an Englishman would regard as un- 
practical. 

The ancient British charge of the Frenchman's 
immorality is perhaps partly based on the kind of 
play which is stiU — ^though to a diminishing degree — 
most common in the Paris boulevard theatres, and 
partly on the fact that every Frenchman likes to 
create the impression that he is the devil of a fellow, 
and even when he cannot hope to succeed in that 
object, delights in talking about excesses in which he 
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has no sort of intention of indulging, and ; 
he has probably never indulged. Moreov 
Frenchman considers it quite natural tc 
the dinner-table and in mixed company, 
the stories which the Englishman reserves 
smoking-room, and there is a verbal f 
between the sexes which is quite unki 
England, the Englishman draws conclusioi 
are really false. What an Englishman con 
be decent reticence the Frenchman wc 
prudery — ^not to say hypocrisy. He has 
ideas of decency, moreover, and is as shocki 
public, if quite innocent, embraces to be set 
street or park in London as the Englishman 
be at what he hears in Paris. 

Of course the Frenchman is no anchorite 
as being no Puritan, and the precautions \ 
wife takes to see that he has no liberty to 
are no doubt an indication of what he wo 
he were free. The fact that he submits 
precautions, however, shows that he is real 
domestic creature indeed. He is domestic 
wife, but he is almost as domestic when he 
with a lady who is not his wife. There is n 
prevent his leaving her when he likes, and i 
ones do so ; but his more usual attitude, e’’ 
he wants to go, is that of the man who co 
that ‘ the worst of these irregular unions is t 
is no legal machinery for bringing them to £ 

The Frenchman’s attitude towards se 
morality and towards comic stories aboi 
immorality is much the same as the Eng 
attitude towards drunkenness and comi 
about drunkenness ; and if it is possible 
it is by no means proved — that there 
sexual immorality in France than in Engle 
is certainly more drunkenness in Engle 
in France. You remember the anecdot 
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roisterer, who confided to his friend between the 
hiccoughs that he had promised his doctor to 
abandon this life of wine, women, and song, and 
that this w'eek he was giving up singing. Well, 
the Frenchman would have started renunciation at 
the other end of the scale — though he would prob- 
ably think it rather unreasonable to give up even 
wine, which he produces in enormous quantities, and 
drinks regularly -svithout ever getting drunk on it. 

I am not going to pretend that Frenchmen are 
never dishonest. There is plenty of commercial 
dishonesty in Paris, and it has increased since the 
war ; but I doubt whether there is more of it than 
there is in other big towns in Europe and America. 
Moreover, there are two things to be said about 
honesty in France. One is that if a Frenchman 
thinks little of breaking a verbal promise and 
not so very much of giving a misleading verbal 
assurance, he takes very seriously anything about 
which he has put pen to paper. The other is that 
it is the small man who stands high in honesty and 
honour. It is not among the poor that are to be 
found most of the bribery, blackmail, political cor- 
ruption, and shameless fraud. The little shopkeeper 
and the artisan can nearly always be trusted, and so 
generally can the peasant ; for though he is incred- 
ibly grasping, he has a determined self-respect which 
keeps him from endangering his reputation. 

It cannot be denied that your Frenchman will 
talk, but his talk is not a substitute for action. It 
is a preparation for it. He talks, like most of us, in 
order to find out what he thinks ; but he needs to 
do so more than most of us, for, before he can act, 
he must have an opinion and a plan. He cannot 
proceed empirically. He talks also because he is 
incorrigibly critical, and it is perhaps partly because 
his talk is critical that the average Englishman dis- 
likes it. That dislike represents the mistrust of the 
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man,_ who instinctively feels his way, for the 
theorist, who requires a logical justification for 
every step ; it represents the contempt of the 
taciturn for the verbose ; but it also represents, I 
fancy, a certain envy of the inarticulate for the 
eloquent. 

Equally suspicious to the Englishman, because he 
is incapable of it, is the Frenchman's entire absence 
of social awkwardness. It is perhaps because the 
Frenchman is never self-conscious and is always 
capable of being natural that the Enghshman begins 
to doubt whether he is not using his accomplished 
ease to be constantly artificial. In every class, in 
town and country, you will find this ease. A 
democratic and secure sense of complete social as 
weU as political equality has something to do with 
it ; but the social freedom is older than the Revolu- 
tion. It was already part of the French character 
in the time of Moliere. 

The amazing thrift which is one of the greatest of 
the French virtues can hardly be understood by an 
Englishman, and will never be understood unless it 
is realized that, fiercely individual as the French- 
man may be against all the world, and fiercely 
individual as he may even be against the members 
of his own family, it is the interest of his family 
that comes before any personal interest whatever. 
It is nearly always for the family, which in practice 
means his heirs, that he screws and scrapes. 

This passionate family feehng is largely the 
creation of women. Although wives have no legal 
existence apart from their husbands, and although 
women have no political existence at aU, the wife 
and mother is a determining force in the social, and 
even in the industrial and commercial life of the 
country, as great as the husband and father. 

There is the other side of the medal. Thrift 
carried to excess sometimes becomes an avarice, 
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which is hardly credible to any one not a French- 
man, but seems quite natural to him, if he is a 
French peasant. More than half the peasantry live 
the lives of misers — hard-working misers, but 
misers nevertheless — and old women owning acres 
of land may be seen in rags picking up firewood in 
the forest. The motive of nearly all the crimes in 
the country is avarice, and it is the avarice of the 
victims which exposes them to attack, because they 
insist upon hoarding, under mattresses and in chim- 
ney cupboards, wealth that they will entrust to no 
bank. 

Family feeling sometimes leads to ^'indictive and 
lifelong quarrels between families, and individual 
independence sometimes produces unforgiving sepa- 
rations between parents and their children, who 
may disappear, never to return to the home until 
they take possession of it after the father’s death 
— for the law does not allow disinheriting. These 
quarrels, which also lead to the bitter litigiousness 
for which the Frenchman, and particularly the 
French peasant, is famous, nearly always have their 
beginning in some disagreement about money, often 
about a ridiculously small sum. 

The private quarrels, the family quarrels, the 
political quarrels, and the national quarrels of the 
French are nearly always bitter and nearly always 
irreconcilable. The Frenchman, like the Scotsman, 
and in some respects the Irishman, has a long and 
relentless memory and none of the Englishman’s 
capacity to forgive and forget. Indeed, he rather 
despises the Englishman for being able to do so. He 
is not in the least ashamed of confessing that he 
nourishes une vieille rancune towards any one, and 
that he always remembers an afiront or an injury. 
He vill even take a fierce pleasure in anno5dng some 
one who is not even his enemy, but merely a man 
whom he does not care about, and he will relate with 
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joy the tricks which he has played or is going to play 
pour embeter his victim. 

Envy is at the root of much of this desire to annoy. 
The Frenchman is nearly always envious of any one 
who is richer, more successful, or more powerful 
than himself. The Englishman easily accepts an 
inferiority of wealth or social position. Not so the 
Frenchman. The peasant hates the seigneur in 
the chateau because he envies him. He does not 
respect him. The maidservant does not respect her 
mistress ; she envies her. 

Liberte, Egalite, Frafernite. Those watchwords of 
the Revolution are on every public building in 
France — sometimes only imperfectly hiding the 
previous royal or imperial titles — and on every coin 
or greasy paper note. The only one of the three for 
which the Frenchman cares a rap is Egalitd. The 
Englishman wants his liberty, and is quite prepared 
to let the rest go. As for fraternity, I am not sure 
who can be said to worry about that — unless it be 
the Russian, in spite of Bolshevism. 

The Frenchman really does care passionately 
about equality, so passionately that it is difficult to 
understand how he stood an aristocracy for centuries, 
except that it was never an aristocratic Government, 
but an autocratic one, and he has always been ready 
for an autocracy, under which every one is equal. 

Intellectually, the Frenchman’s desire to have an 
opinion upon every subject inevitably leads to what 
he calls snohisme- -not social snobism, of which, to 
his credit, he is almost entirely free, but the assump- 
tion of a factitious enthusiasm for literary and 
artistic theories, which he sometimes quite fails to 
understand, but which he adopts ready-made, with 
their shibboleths or chches, in order to be sure not 
to be left behind at the second coming of any intel- 
lectual Messiah. This snobisme, by the way, is by 
no means peculiar to France. 
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A mental habit which is typically French is that 
which is described by the almost untranslatable 
word denigrement. The excess of the critical faculty 
tends to make a Frenchman inclined to carp at 
everything. He will talk the most terrible scandal 
about friends of whom he may be quite fond. He 
will run down his Government, his institutions, and 
the national characteristics of his fellow-countrymen, 
To whatever class he may belong, his first instinct in 
new’ surroundings — ^whether he be a gardener taking 
up a job or a carpenter come to give an estimate — is 
to find fault with everything and to suggest how it 
ought to have been arranged differently. This 
habit, which is distressing until one gets used to it, 
sometimes leads foreigners to think less weU of 
Frenchmen than they deserve, because they them- 
selves speak so badly of themselves. 

If he is accused of running everything down, the 
Frenchman will reply that one must look facts in 
the face — ‘ voir les choses comme elles sont ' — and he 
certainly never hesitates to caU a spade the bloodiest 
of shovels. He wall pride himself on having no 
illusions — ^worongly, of course, for we aU of us live 
on illusions — and wall present a picture so dark that 
it would be despairing if he did not give the impres- 
sion that, after aU, he did not reaUy believe that 
things were quite so black as he painted them. 

Sometimes one suspects that this pessimism is not 
without its calculating side. As an individual the 
Frenchman acts up to his own motto that il vaut 
mieux faire envie que pitie, and does not hesitate to 
put his own merits and capacities well forward in 
the shop window. He rarely tries to excite com- 
miseration for his fate. Nationally his attitude is 
not quite the same. He will indignantly declare that 
France has been hardly and unfairly treated ; and 
it is only after such complaints have obtained 
generous international concessions and restored his 
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country to prosperity that he will discover and 
assert that France has saved herself by her own 
unaided efforts, and by une serenite hien frangaise. 
After that he will resume his criticism of his own 
people. 

The critical intelligence of the French at its best 
is very far from mere fault-finding, and has a limpid 
clarity which is unmatched in the mind of any other 
people. Even at its best, however, it has its limits. 
The Frenchman is always reasoning and not often 
imagining, or rather his imagination — for he is 
characteristically an artist — always has a reasoning 
quality. Perhaps it would be more true to say that 
he is hardly ever dreaming. He is really interested 
only in what can be defined ; and as he has highly 
developed the art of getting the very best out of the 
material beauties and pleasures and sensations of 
life, he is often unfairly accused of caring only for the 
material side of it. A love of system, of generaliza- 
tions, of abstract principles, makes the logic which 
is always working in every French mind almost 
entirely deductive. It gives to the Frenchman the 
tendency which he always has to take a legal view of 
any question, unless he takes an even more closely 
reasoned scientific view. It prevents him from try- 
ing in practice any expedient of which he has not 
first attempted to understand the principle, but it 
also prevents him from being vague and happy-go- 
lucky. 

The Frenchman has been called impatient ; but 
the way in which he will stand browbeating by an 
official or will wait in a queue for the mere privilege 
of paying his taxes is among many examples of a 
long-suffering character which could not be found 
among nations with a reputation for being more 
phlegmatic. Naturally, there is a breaking point, 
and after that breaking point the Frenchman can 
protest very volubly, and can even, in the mass. 
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suddenly become dangerous. No doubt, also, he can 
be very rapidly impatient, in words, about quite 
small things. He has been called excitable. He 
often is, although the dogged persistence of the 
French peasant betrays excitement only in the fierce 
energy of his industry. If he is excitable the French- 
man recognizes that to be so is a fault, but he also 
considers it to be a fault which almost carries with it 
its own pardon. How often will you not hear the 
excuse : ‘ II m’a mis hors de moi ’ , or ' Que voulez- 
vous ? C’etait plus fort que moi He would hardly 
understand the Englishman’s reply that he had no 
business to allow anything to be stronger than him- 
self, for he certainly does not put self-control above 
the other virtues, and he is still prepared to admit 
that a crime of passion is a ctime which, owing to its 
very nature, can claim forgiveness. Indeed, if once 
anger is passionate, the Frenchman is almost prepared 
to regard it as something admirable and generous, 
carefully to be distinguished from the cold, mean, 
and calculating anger of less lively peoples. He is 
vivacious, he is mercurial in merriment and in 
sudden depression, he is sometimes uncontrollably 
passionate ; but these quahties, even when they 
become faults, are faults of vitality, and, if most of 
us are fond of the French, it is largely because they 
are so thoroughly ahve, even as that very vitality 
makes others of an irreconcilably hostile tempera- 
ment hate them. 

Although he is not in the least sentimental as 
Englishman understand the word, the Frenchman is 
very susceptible to an appeal to his feehngs ; for he 
is kindly and tolerant, and wiU generally be ready 
to do a good turn to any creature, man or beast, 
who has succeeded in estabhshing a personal relation 
with him. For instance, he can be very fond of 
individual animals, though he can hardly be described 
as fond of animals in general. 
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He will be kinder still if the act of kindness can 
be performed with something of a flourish, for he is 
certainly vain. He does everything better if he can 
do it in the limelight. As a nation France is hke a 
pretty woman, who expects to be flattered, and is 
not always above being spiteful. As an individual 
the Frenchman has a vanity which is far more 
agreeable, because it is far more simple and more 
childlike. Indeed, to those who find the French 
charming, that childlike vanity makes up a large 
part of the charm. 



CHAPTER II 


PARIS A PROVINCIAL TOWN 

S this is going to be a book about provincial 
France, I must begin by saying something 

This will seem to many people to be more of a 
paradox than I believe it really is. To realize that 
Paris is not France is to make a certain stage in the 
voyage of discovery into the character of the French 
people. To declare that it is not possible to 
generalize about France at aU, for it is composed of 
so many widely different elements, is to make 
another. It is only later that the discoverer under- 
stands that at both these stages he had only 
perceived a half-truth. 

It may easily be maintained that the appreciation 
which I have attempted to make in the preceding 
chapter, even if it may be said to be true of any part 
of France, is quite untrue of all others. The Breton 
west ; the Flemish north ; the Pyrenees, last moun- 
tain refuge of so ancient and distinct a people as the 
Basques ; Provence, where obvious Greek and 
Roman and Saracen types can be found to this day ; 
Normandy, which was not only conquered by 
invaders from Scandinavia but was occupied and 
ruled for hundreds of years by England ; Bordeaux, 
where the English names of old French families show 
trace of a similar occupation — ^represent the widest 
divergencies of race and build and character and 
temperament. The very conscious local patriotisms 
of a Gascon, a Savoyard, an Auvergnat, a Franc- 
Comtois, an Orleanais, a Walloon, a Tourangeau, a 
Champenois, a Bourguignon, a Poitevin, a Lyonnais 
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express distinctions almost as marked, if they are 
not so fundamental. Proven9al and Gaelic and 
Basque and Flemish are distinct languages, spoken 
by thousands of French subjects, and the Walloons 
and the Savoyards and the Corsicans are among the 
many who have their local dialects, to say nothing 
of the varieties of German and Italian and Spanish 
which are to be found in the territories bordering 
upon those foreign countries. There are the widest 
differences in social habits, in climate, in food and 
drink. I mean the food and drink of the common 
people, the wine and the almonds and the oil and the 
ohves of the Midi, the beer of the Nord, the cheese 
and the cider of Normandy. The differences in 
temperament even become antagonisms. I can 
remember, from experience in dealing with Picardy 
peasants just behind the firing-line during the war, 
that dangers of bombardment or administrative 
penalties could hardly persuade one of them to 
abandon the farm which he owned, even when it 
was under fire. The threat of transporting him to 
the Midi always decided him at once. On the other 
hand, the Midi continues to hold bullfights, and to 
enjoy them in defiance of a law which has the entire 
approval of public opinion in the rest of the country ; 
and although the bullfights are gradually being 
superseded in popularity by football, it is Rugby 
football which has captured the South, while the 
North, in so far as it is interested in any variant of 
the game, has taken to Association. 

Yes, the differences are real. Nevertheless, there 
is something which unites aH these men of so many 
racial origins and dialects and customs, something 
that stamps them as belonging to France and no 
other country, something which to a certain degree 
is common to them all. That something is not 
merely that they have learnt to read and write in 
the same Government school or that they have done 
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their military service in the same conscript army. 
There is a national character, which is to be found in 
every small French town, even in towns as far apart 
as Caen and Tarascon, and in every French peasant, 
whether he is growing sugar-beet or vines ; and 
that national character is also to be found in Paris. 

It can be found there for two reasons : first, 
because, although Paris is not France, it is very 
much the centre of France, not only in the opinion 
of Parisians, but in the thoughts of all Frenchmen, 
and it is the centre intellectually and artistically, as 
well as politically and administratively and fashion- 
ably ; and, secondly, because everything that is 
typically provincial in France is also typical of 
Paris. 

Although there is no town in the world which, in 
spirit and in civilized distinction, is more truly and 
undeniably a capital than Paris, there is none which 
is also so characteristically provincial. Moreover, 
many of the very people who spend half of their 
daily lives doing what makes the place a capital 
spend the other half in doing what shows it to be a 
provincial tovn. I need hardly say that I do not 
refer to that large and growing and ostentatious 
body of people who are at home in all the capitals 
of Europe and even of the world, and belong to 
none. The most satisfactory thing about cosmo- 
politan Paris is that as soon as it invades anything 
that is really French, such as the restaurants and 
dancing-rooms of Montmartre, the cafes of the 
Quartier Latin and the studios of Montparnasse, the 
French discreetly retire, and leave the field clear for 
the cosmopolitans to play at being French. 

Of course that part of Paris which is an amusement 
city is in its way typically Parisian also, and stands 
for something which is typically French. It should, 
however, be taken, I think, as representing a national 
industry more than the national character. 
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I do not even refer to the Parisians who are always 
talking about being Parisian, to the Parisians 
of ‘ Le Tout Paris who go to racecourses and 
repetitions generates, and dine in the most recently 
discovered smart restaurants. I am thinking of 
people who probably do not go to restaurants at all, 
who rarely go to the theatre and never to the races, 
but who, after working all day at what helps Paris 
to be a world-centre of bold political experiment, or 
constantly fermenting intellectual culture, or organi- 
cally vital art, or instinctively dainty feminine 
fashion, take the tram or the Metro home to a quiet 
little meal, which has been bought by their wives in 
the morning at a little market round the corner, as 
like as two pins to the market of a small provincial 
town, and possibly to spend the evening at a quiet 
httle cafe, whose appearance and customers are just 
like those of a provincial cafe. 

Perhaps it w^ould be more true to say that Paris is 
not so much hke one provincial town as several. 
Every Parisian has his quartier, and sometimes, 
incredible as it may appear, he hves and dies with- 
out ever going out of it. If he moves from his flat, 
it is nearly always to another flat in the same 
quartier. The quartier is sufficiently self-contained 
to accommodate residents of all classes, just as all 
classes, in flats at different rents according to the 
different floors, may be found living in every house, 
except the very wealthy or the most pretentiously 
modern. The httle market is the local market of 
the quartier, and those who buy at it deal direct 
with the small market gardeners, who have grown 
their vegetables in the suburbs and themselves 
brought them in to sell. Even the big market of 
the Halles Centrales has a provincial character. 
Much of the selling is done direct by the grower, and 
much of the buying direct by the consumer, and 
there are many cooks and even many housewives, 
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who take tram or Metro there every morning, and 
carry back their purchases. 

Little provincial backwaters may suddenly be 
found in the most unexpected places in the very 
middle of the fashionable and flaunting and noisy 
part of Paris. One of them, with its modest shops, 
its modest residents, and its market, survived until 
a few months ago only a few yards away from the 
Madeleine. Others seem not even to be threatened. 
The He de Saint-Louis is still almost a little country 
town, though a stone could easily be thrown from it 
as far as Notre Dame. Until it was discovered by 
Americans a few years ago a resident in the He 
proudly boasted that it was impossible to buy the 
New York Herald without crossing the bridge to 
the mainland, and even now one can find there a 
newsagent who foUows the old custom of leaving 
the papers on a tray outside the door, with a metal 
saucer, into which you are trusted to place the price 
of what you take, and from which you can also 
collect your change. Here, too, the old street-cries 
are occasionally heard, for there are not so many 
motor-horns to drown them. 

The traditional street-cries of London are dead. 
Even ‘ Who'll buy my lavender ? ’ — ^the last sur- 
vivor, which I heard ten years ago in Westminster 
— ^is forgotten now, I suppose. In Paris they have 
had a longer life. The itinerant trades themselves 
have stayed later in the habits of the people. Even 
now the repairer of porcelain or the man who puts 
new cane seats to chairs may be seen at his pitch 
outside some modest cafe. They still have their 
cries too, though they are not particularly musical. 
The distinctive character is given to them not only 
by their chant, but by the notes of the instrument 
which precedes it. Thus the china-mender plays a 
little tune upon a flute, the chair-mender has 
another tune upon a sort of toy trumpet, while the 
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tripe-merchant has a shrill whistle and no tune at 
all, and the rag-and-bone man merely relies upon his 
lungs. 

It is these provincial backwaters of Paris which 
are also the last resort of the purveyor of goats' milk, 
who still brings his goats to the door and milks them 
for you, although a decree of the Prefect of Police 
threatened to banish him from Paris only this year. 
While their master goes upstairs to dehver the milk, 
the goats lie about on the pavement, and one of 
them will probably try to climb a lamp-post, to see 
if there are any leaves to eat growing higher up. 

While the urban goat -herd still survives, the urban 
cow-keeper has only just disappeared, even if it is 
certain that the last of his kind is gone. He was 
called a nourrisseur , and one of them, until only a 
year ago, kept his cows and delivered his fresh milk 
from a stable near the fortifications, which was 
attached to a little house, once the property of 
Baudelaire, and almost in the country, though it 
was within the walls of Paris. 

Perhaps the most characteristic expression of the 
provincial quality of one aspect of the life of Paris 
is to be found in the street fairs, of which an example 
is almost always in progress in some quarter of the 
town. Can you conceive them in London ? Can 
you picture, for instance, the shopkeepers and 
wealthy middle-class inhabitants of Maida Vale 
having to submit, for a whole month, to merry-go- 
rounds, shooting-galleries, and menageries being set 
up in the street, to traffic being obhged to crawl along 
the edge, and to sleep being rendered impossible 
before midnight by the noise of scenic railways and 
mechanical orchestras, wffiile the public-houses push 
forward authorized extensions under tents into the 
roadway ? And yet this is what happens every 
year at Neuilly in July, and is happening somewhere 
else in Paris all the time. Can you imagine that for 
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three weeks at Christmas-time a series of little 
booths being planted along the pavement of Pic- 
cadilly, as well as along such less iashionable streets 
as the Edgware Road, in order to afford busi- 
ness opportunities to the vendors of sweetmeats, 
mechanical toys, rubber stamps, patent collar- 
fasteners, and aU the stock in trade of the kind of 
hawkers, who with difficulty obtain permission to 
risk their lives by standing in the gutter along the 
kerb of Ludgate Hill. Yet this is what happens in 
Paris, not only in the Boulevard Saint-Michel, but 
in the Grand Boulevards themselves, and not a 
hundred yards from the Opera. 

Trees contribute not a little to the impression that 
Paris is a country town. They contribute in several 
ways. There are the trees of her boulevards and 
avenues, which — although their decorative effect will 
be temporarily diminished until the horse-chestnuts, 
which cannot stand motor-fumes, are all replaced 
by planes, which can — still give character to the 
Paris scene. There are the trees to be seen over 
the walls of the many private gardens which still 
survive, almost in the centre of the town, though no 
doubt the rising value of land has now doomed 
most of them. There are the trees of the Bois de 
Boulogne and the Bois de Vincennes, which are not 
only wilder than any London park, but wdlder and 
more wooded than one would expect at the gates of 
any big town ; and there are the trees of the real 
forests, which are so near. 

The belt of forests, with which Paris is surroumded, 
is not without influence upon the nature of her 
material development as a town and upon the 
character of her inhabitants. Paris has straggling 
suburbs, like aU other big towns ; but in almost 
every direction there comes a point where those 
straggling suburbs are suddenly blocked by a forest, 
which, being national and not private property, is 
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not likely to be built over. I am not thinking of 
the Bois de Boulogne or the Bois de Vincennes, 
which, although both outside of the line of the 
fortifications, have been surrounded and enclosed in 
greater Paris. I am not even thinking of the Meudon 
woods, which separate Paris Irom Versailles, though 
they are wilder than Hampstead Heath. I am 
thinking of really extensive forests, like those of 
Saint-Germain and Marly and Senart and Armainvil- 
liers, hardly more than ten miles from the centre of 
the town, and the still vaster forests of Rambouillet 
and Fontainebleau and Chantilly, where the Parisian 
can find reaUy wild life less than twenty-five miles 
from the Opera. 

I have said that there are Parisians who live and 
die in their quartier. There are many more, who 
never venture farther than another part of Paris. 
That is the true provincial spirit. It is the same 
spirit which makes a Parisian very unwilling to live 
or work out of Paris — except when the time comes 
for him to retire — and makes the Parisienne still 
more unwilling to live out of Paris, and stoutly refuse 
to live out of France. For this is not patriotism, 
though sentimentally the Frenchman is profoundly 
patriotic. France, in this connexion, is the par- 
ticular little provincial corner of the country or of 
Paris where the Frenchman has grown accustomed 
to live, and where he has formed his little habits, for 
the Frenchman is very definitely a creature of habit. 
In his need for this little corner, he is more than ever 
typically provincial, and to be sent to an unknown 
part of France is not many degrees better than being 
sent abroad. 

And yet one of the reasons which makes Paris so 
provincial is that there are so many Parisians who 
were not born in Paris, or at least did not spend their 
childhood in Paris, do not mean to spend their old 
age in Paris, and wiU not die in Paris. StOl, they 
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are true and enthusiastic Parisians. For them, as 
for every ambitious Frenchman and Frenchwoman, 
Paris has been the social and professional and intel- 
lectual goal from the beginning. They struggled, 
and their parents struggled for them, in order that 
they might become students at the University of 
Paris, rather than at any other, and they have 
made Paris larger than all the other universities put 
together. They have worked and schemed and 
intrigued in order that an official or business appoint- 
ment in the provinces or the colonies shah lead to an 
appointment in Paris. As for going abroad, that 
was only thinkable as a provisional sacrifice which 
was to be rewarded by Paris. They are true 
Parisians, though they have come from every corner 
of France, for they have helped to mould the charac- 
ter of Paris, and have themselves been moulded by 
it. They have created the spirit of its students, 
the spirit of its journalists, of its barristers, of its 
doctors, and wih carry that spirit back to the corners 
of France whence they came. 

This paradox, which is to some extent that of 
every national capital, is especially that of Paris, 
because France remains, above aU, a nation of very 
small country landowners. It is not only that the 
attraction of the town for the countryman brings 
the provincial to Paris. This economic phenom- 
enon, familiar all over the world to-day, is operating 
in France also, but Paris owes her special character 
to something else. It is not even that the inheritance 
laws, which enforce the subdivision of property 
among children, induce those who own property and 
want to keep it together to have only one child, and 
thus further limit the already great reduction of 
fecundity in town populations, though the inherit- 
ance laws have something to do with the business, 
and help to enlarge the gaps which the provincials 
rush in to fill. 
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The peculiarity of Paris is that many of those 
same provincials, who flock to her when they are 
young, leave her again when they are old. 

The reason is that every Parisian, like every 
Frenchman, will one day inherit a little piece of 
land somewhere in France. It is here that he will 
spend his old age, as his father is now spending his. 
It is here that he will send his children to pass the 
long summer holiday, if he does not pass it there 
himself. It is here that, if he is a man of modest 
earnings, he has probably sent those children to be 
brought up by their grandparents until the time 
for schooling. In order to retire to that httle piece 
of land, when he reaches a reasonably early age, he 
has probably planned his life in such a way that 
he has accepted a very modest salary, if only there 
is a pension to look forward to. 

Paris, therefore, is really France, because for aU 
its refinement and all its artistic and intellectual 
eminence, it is inspired by, it is controlled by, it is 
even made up of, the small peasant proprietors, who 
are really France. France remains a nation of 
peasants. Statistically her agricultural population 
is still larger than her urban, though not so much 
larger as forty years ago. Practically, the balance 
remains heavily on the agricultural side, for a large 
part of the urban population of France is concen- 
trated in Paris, which contains a fifth of it, and most 
of the rest in five other towns. There are only fifteen 
towns in France with a population of over 100,000. 
In Great Britain there are forty-five. France, 
however, has more than twice the area of Great 
Britain, and her population is smaller. 

Although a comfortable Lancashire body, with 
whom I once had a conversation in the train, when 
she was on her way back from her first continental 
tour, was perhaps minimizing the importance of 
Paris when she described it as a ‘ pretty little town ', 
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there are other towns in France which woulc 
to many Englishmen to be hardly larger 
villages. They are towns nevertheless. Not 
of them, to this day, have their city walls — tl 
Paris have only just been pulled down. Even 
they have no walls, they have their octroi, 
the incoming farm-cart pays a municipal t 
the produce that he brings to market. They < 
straggle. Their limits are clearly marked i 
agricultural plain. They are the judicial 
military and police and commercial centres oi 
districts. The towns of France are, in fac 
what few towns still are in England — small n 
towns in an agricultural country. 

The character of the peasant is to be found : 
public life of France as in the private. It 
the back of the niggardliness of the State in p 
the greatest of its public servants as the sm; 
It largely accounts for the predominance of in< 
taxation, which is the only form of taxation “s 
the peasant can be made to pay, because he doe 
know that he is paying it. Indeed, to a 
extent he is not, for it falls much more heavi 
the townsman than on him. 

The whole social fabric of France is not only i 
upon the peasant. It is based upon the peasa 
the Revolution left him. 

It is certainly the most democratic sociei 
Europe. If you will examine the anteceden 
those who are eminent in politics, in the an 
learning, in all the professions, you will find 
things : first, that you cannot go back more tl 
generation without coming to the soil, and se 
that the majority of successful men have 
modest origins, and are not in the least ash 
of them, while — and this is much more impc 
— it never occurs to any one that they mig] 
ashamed of them, or could be laughed a 
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Lccount of them. M. Herriot, whose mother was 
Maurice Banes’ cook, is only one example. M. 
Daladier, whose father was a baker in Carpentras, 
md whose brother kept the shop until he died last 
/ear, is another. M. Loubet, who was noted for his 
murtly tact and distinction when he was President 
>f the Republic, but who, on one of his official tours 
in the Midi left his suite waiting on a country road 
by the side of a tiny httle farm, while he went into 
the courtyard and threw his arms around the neck 
of an old woman in sabots, his mother, and then took 
off his coat to finish the furrow for his father, was a 
third. Loubet was described by King Edward VII, 
when he was Prince of Wales, as one of the few 
princes of the blood royal to be found in France, 
but he went back to the little farm to spend the last 
twenty years of his life. 

One of the admirable things about France is not 
only the small beginnings of so many of her leading 
men, but the very simple lives which most of them 
lead, even after they have achieved distinction and 
even when they have not started at the foot of the 
ladder. Of course there still remain aristocratic 
families in France, and there are famihes of the grande 
bourgeoisie with traditions in industry and in respon- 
sible professional and administrative positions ; but 
the aristocratic families continue to stand aloof from 
the political and even the social organization of the 
Repubhc, and are hardly to be found serving the 
State at all, except in diplomacy, to some extent in 
the Army and to a greater extent in the Navy ; and 
the families of the larger and even of the smaller 
bourgeoisie have no such monopoly of professional 
emplo57ment as they virtually possess in Great 
Britain. The body of professional and industrial 
leaders — it cannot be called a caste — as well as the 
body of urban commercial men and small tradesmen, 
is constantly being recruited directly from the 
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peasant who tills the soil. Examples may be found 
in the origins of public men living or recently dead. 
Poincare and Caiilaux and Berthelot certainly come 
of bourgeois families. But if Clemenceau’s father 
was a doctor, his grandfather was a peasant. Foch’s 
people were very modest bourgeois, but those of 
Joffre were peasants. Briand and Cheron are among 
the majority of the members of the Chamber, who, 
like Herriot and Daladier, are of the people. 



CHAPTER III 


THE STREET SCENE 

t |~^HE Frenchman loves the open air. That 

I statement may surprise many who have met 
A with his sometimes violent insistence upon 
having the railway carriage windows shut, or who have 
been nearly knocked down by what is only too often 
the congested atmosphere of his home, especially 
when, like a good peasant friend of mine in Savoy— 
who is a man of property too — he not only keeps the 
windows shut, but sleeps and works (at his second 
trade of village shoemaker) in a room which has the 
bed of himself and his wife in one corner, his httle 
workshop by the window near it, and at the other end 
the stalls for his cows and the perches for his chickens. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the Frenchman likes 
being out of doors. Like all countrymen who spend 
their lives under the skies, and like animals, who 
do the same, he prefers to be stuffy when he is under 
cover, but he enjoys the open. He enjoys it 
physically, and he enjoys it because it is by coming 
into the open that he keeps in touch with his fellow- 
men, who hardly ever cross the threshold of his 
home. Perhaps it is just because his family life is 
so exclusive that he likes to pass so much of his spare 
time out of doors — not in order to get away from his 
family, whom he often takes with him, but to meet 
his friends as well, and to spend with them what he 
most enjoys spending, and that is not his money, but 
his leisure. Perhaps it is also because the actual 
cubic space of the flat, or even the house, in which 
he lives, is always so restricted that he brings his 
family out of it as often as possible. 

26 
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Certainly he comes out whenever he can. He 
comes out to seek the teyyassc of his cafe, where, 
seated at an iron table on the pavement, he mil 
spend an interminable time over one drink, writing 
his letters (with pens, ink, and paper supplied, free 
of charge, by the cafe), reading his newspapers (also 
supplied, free of charge, by the cafe), talking or 
playing draughts with his friends (draughts also 
provided by the cafe), or merely w^atching the 
passing flow of people and traffic. I am thinking, of 
course, of the Frenchman of the provincial towns 
and the provincial parts of Paris, and not of those 
cosmopolitan boulevards, where cafes have almost 
ceased to exist, or have become ' grill-rooms ' and 
‘ bars He will sit out on the terrasse even in the 
winter, and will be satisfied with the very relative 
warmth given out by the brasero of coke set up 
between the tables. If he goes inside, however, he 
requires all windows to be shut, though he will 
expect that, as soon as the weather is warm, 
those windows shall be so entirely open that it 
looks as if the whole face of the cafe has been 
removed. 

If his habits and his purse allow him to take meals 
at restaurants at all, which is the exception and not 
the rule, his love for the open air will lead him to 
prefer to eat as well as drink on the pavement, but 
this time protected from the passer-by. The pro- 
tection is indeed nominal, as it consists of a movable 
hedge of privet in painted boxes, but it marks the 
convention. If he never eats in restaurants, he will 
nevertheless take the chance of eating in the open 
air whenever he has time ; and the first warm 
Sunday of the year will see hundreds of modest 
families taking their dejeuner sur L’herhe in the Bois 
de Boulogne, or in one of the forests around Paris to 
which I have already referred. Though the word 
‘ picnic ’ has been taken from the English, the thing 
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itself, is I think, far more common in France than in 
England. 

Those who do not picnic — I am still speaking of 
the very small bourgeois and the working classes — 
may be found on Sundays in the bosquets or arbours 
attached to the little cafes on the outskirts of the 
town, which have long since been left behind by 
motorists. The latter will now rush out to lunch or 
dine — stiE in the open air — in those country hostel- 
leries which make a gaudily striped umbrella over 
the table in the garden the excuse for an exorbitant 
charge for an ill-cooked meal. The former will be 
accompanied by his family, and Avill have brought 
along his food, and, taking off his jacket and his 
collar and tie, will make himself comfortable, half 
screened from the road by trelMs work, at one of 
these unpretentious establishments, at which all 
that he wiU buy will be the drink. 

The open air is even sought by those who do not 
care to venture even so far afield as the nearest cafe. 
The balcony, which is possessed by so many Paris 
flats, is far more used than are those rare examples, 
which are to be found on the first floors only of 
London houses, and the concierge or the small shop- 
keeper, on the ground floor, will not hesitate, after 
the day's work, to bring a chair out on to the pave- 
ment to read the evening paper there, in his shirt- 
sleeves, when the weather is favourable. 

It would appear, in fact, that the pavement in a 
French town belongs, not only to those who care to 
walk along it, but to those who care to camp out on 
it, and even to the latter to the exclusion of the 
former. It is not only the terrasses of cafes and 
restaurants which take possession of it. How often 
does not a florist or a grocer extend his counters out 
into the open so far as only to leave a narrow pas- 
sage for the pedestrian, and even occupy so much of 
that passage on the edge of the kerb by empty 
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cases, tubs and other rejected material that only a 
single file can pass between, and numbers of those 
who are in the least bit of a hurr}- step out into the 
street to get round the obstacle ? iwen great shops 
like the ' Printemps ’ and the ' Louvre ' do a large 
business at tables which are set out on the pavement 
all day and only taken in at night. From the point 
of view of municipal organization this invasion of 
the street is of course a scandal, and is hardly less a 
scandal because the municipality takes money for 
allowing it ; but much of the very individual charm 
of Paris would be gone if the cafe ienasse and the 
open-air shop were to be abolished. 

A great part of the commercial life of Paris and of 
aU French towns passes in the street. The bar- 
ricades are an old tradition of street warfare, and 
descendre dans la me is an expression which has come 
to stand for the ultimate form of forcible protest, by 
which a hitherto peaceful citizen suddenly decides 
to show his disapproval of the Government of his 
country. Every one in the street is tacitly sup- 
posed, by the mere fact of being there, to be 
acquainted with every one else. Anything that 
happens is everybody’s business. The Irishman in 
Paris would have no need to ask, ‘ Is this a private 
fight, or may any one join in ? ' The mere fact of 
being on the spot gives him the right, not only to 
join in, but, before doing so, to offer advice and 
criticism, and to hurl abuse at whichever party 
appears to him for the moment to deserve it. I have 
seen the whole traffic, in both directions, on the 
Boulevard des Italiens held up for ten minutes 
because every vehicle and every foot-passenger 
stopped in order that each man, from whatever point 
of vantage he possessed or could acquire, shouted 
his opinion as to the best way to make a horse get up 
after he had fallen. 

It is true that this happened before traffic 
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congestion became such a serious matter in Paris as it 
is to-day, and began to be so seriously dealt with. 
Then, when the sergent de ville held up his white 
baton, and shook it threateningly, he did not dare 
to do so without turning round to face the oncoming 
traffic, in case it should run him over instead of 
stopping ; and when it did stop it had, individually 
and collectively, a voluble argument with the agent 
as to why he had dared to stop anything at all, an 
argument in which, like the judge when there was 
laughter in court, the agent heartily joined. 

That time is past, indeed, but it was not so very 
long ago, and if the sheer necessity of moving at aU 
has made every one submit to efficient traffic control, 
there stiU remains the spirit, which inspires every 
man to assert the three fundamental rights of a 
French citizen in the street— -the right to inquire into 
everything, the right to interfere in everything, and 
the right to protest against every kind of regulation 
and restraint, and to ask indignantly why any 
authority should forbid him to do anything which 
he has been told that he must not do. As to the 
first of these rights, it is well known that in street 
accidents, fires, riots or any other circumstance 
which puts the passer-by in danger, most of the lives 
have been lost through the Frenchman’s insatiable 
curiosity to find out w'hat is going on, and that the 
majority of those who have sufered have nearly 
always been those who had no business to be there, 
need not have come there, or, being there, would 
have done much better to go away. 

The open-air communal life, which is supplied by 
the cafe and the bustle of the streets to a Frenchman, 
is furnished by shopping to a Frenchwoman. This 
remark may not seem to show any special power of 
observation, for shopping, in the sense not of going 
to biiy things, but of going to see what there is to 
buy in the shops, is probably the main afternoon 
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pastime of every town-dwelling middle-class_ woman 
in the w'orld. It is no less so in Paris, but it is not 
to that sort of shopping that I refer. I am thinking 
of the morning shopping, when things really have to 
be bought and brought home quickly, in order that 
they may be prepared for the main gastronomic effort 
of the day in Paris — the midday meal. And 
since a great many middle-class women them- 
selves do their morning shopping — but by no means 
in the same clothes that they will wear to shop m 
the afternoon — its importance as a social event is 
not confined to the thousands of cooks who sa.lly 
forth at about half-past eight, each with a string 
or oilcloth bag, and return about half-past ten, 
staggering under the weight of that bag, now' full to 
the toim and bulging out with meat, vegetables, and 
cheese, and with a long loaf of bread placed along the 
top under the handles and protruding at each end 
like the sword in a general officer's kit-bag. There 
will probably also be a can of milk or a litre of 
draught wine in the other hand. 

The practice of tradesmen calling for orders is 
unknown in France, and although they will, if 
pressed, deliver those goods which have been ordered 
by telephone by such mistresses as do not follow the 
custom of the country, this system of supply is 
always discouraged by the cook. The reason is 
partly that she is afraid that unless she goes and 
buys the food herself and pay for it in cash — weekly 
household books are the exception in France — she 
will not make as much profit on the transaction as 
she considers she is entitled to receive. This profit 
is not merely the sou du franc which is her recog- 
nized five per cent commission and would be paid to 
her by the tradesmen in any case, but the proceeds 
of ‘ making the handle of the basket dance ’, or 
charging her mistress considerably more than she 
has actually paid, which many otherwise honest 
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French servants do not hesitate to do. However 
perhaps she wants to look after the marketing even 
more because she does not intend to miss her one 
opportunity in the day for a little excitement, 
animated conversation, and opportunity for hearing 
from the other cooks what is going on in the quartier, 
and from the concierge downstairs what is going on 
in the flats on the other floors of the house in which 
she lives. So she throws her little knitted tippet 
over her shoulders, but makes no effort otherwise to 
modify or add to her rather slovenly working gar- 
ments, and even goes on wearing the indoor felt 
slippers, which must be uncommonly cold in the 
street when the weather is damp. 

Much of this shopping is open-air shopping. It 
is not merely that butchers and greengrocers have 
their shops half in the street, in Paris as elsewhere, 
but that many of those who seU are entirely in the 
street, with no shop at aU. Even if the cook happens 
to be living too far from the local market of the 
quartier to make it worth while to go there, she can 
buy almost everything without entering a shop. 

A few yards away from the main road she wiU, in 
even the richest quarters, pretty certainly find a 
side street in which the costermongers, or marchands 
des quatre saisons, have been allowed to take their 
stand. From these petites voitures she can buy 
almost everything she needs, even including meat in 
certain poorer quarters, and need only go into a shop 
for her milk and her bread ; and as CrainquebiUe 
can afford to underbid the shops, she can save that 
amount of money for her mistress, or, more probably, 
for herself. On her way home, still without entering 
a shop, she can buy the newspapers — for the news- 
agent is generally established in a Mosque on the 
edge of the pavement — and can treat herself to a 
few roast chestnuts from the old man who has set up 
his charcoal stove outside the door of the wineshop. 
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Tlie shops themselves give many indica^'ions of the 
life of the people. The keeper of that little vine- 
shop, for instance, may be merely a bistro, and sell 
nothing but vine and spirits over his little zinc 
counter to the working men of the neighbourhood, 
or he ma\’ be a boiignat, and retail coal and firewood, 
which he delivers, bt'" th„ sack of coal and by the 
handcart full of wood, to those — and they are the 
majority — who prefer to pay the retail price and 
give the recognized tip, which varies according to 
the number of flights of stairs, to storing coal in the 
cellar in bulk and fetching it up themseh^es. The 
wood is not merely what is used lor lighting fires, 
but for burning in them, and logs are so compara- 
tively cheap that many very economical people burn 
nothing else. In addition to this small section of his 
establishment, devoted to the fuel business, the 
hougnat may sublet a still smaller section of his shop 
to a bouif, or cobbler, who, looking out over his tiny 
counter into the street, adds another to the list of 
open-air trades. 

Apart from the bigger shops in the main avenues, 
there is generally, in every residential street, a little 
colony of small shops which do a very localized busi- 
ness, and even serve, to the habitual patrons of more 
pretentious establishments, as an emergency source 
of supply when things run short. 

At my own street corner there are a boiignat — 
complete with cobbler — and as many as three other 
bistros. One of them has, at the end of his zinc, a 
tobacco counter, in which, acting in this department 
as the agent of the Government tobacco monopoly, 
he also sells postage stamps. Another becomes, at 
lunch-time, a popular and noisy restaurant for the 
building trades at work on new houses in the quartier, 
for your French working man has little use for the 
sort of dinner that can be brought in a handkerchief, 
and avoids it if he can. The only thing that he is 
3 
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always ready to consume on the job is litres of wine, 
and a considerable part of the day’s work of the 
young compagnon, or ‘ mate consists in fetching 
these litres from the bistro, and taking back the 
empty bottles. You must not assume from this that 
the French working man is a drunkard. You will 
hardly ever see him drunk ; but he wants his wine. 
There is a milkman, who also sells vegetables, as 
well as cheese and butter and eggs. The milk shop 
is t 5 ;pical of the dramatic sense of the French 
tradesman. Although the really effective control 
over the purity of the milk during the various stages 
of its progress from the farm to the shop is 
notoriously bad, you would hardly beheve it in the 
Parisian milk shop, with its scrupulous cleanliness of 
marble and the spotless white over-sleeves — when it 
is not a complete white costume — of the lady who 
serves the milk in the carefully closed glass bottles 
in which she has previously poured it. 

There is a grocer whom you could ask in vain to 
supply you with cheese, but from whom you can get 
sweetmeats and a large selection of bottled wines 
and spirits. There is an oil and colour shop, 
brilliantly painted, harlequin fashion, in many 
colours on the outside, according to tradition. 
There you can buy most of the things needed for 
house-cleaning, as weU as nails and screws and a 
certain amount of crockery. There is a tiny haber- 
dasher’s shop, kept by a httle old woman — her age 
also seems to follow an invariable tradition — and 
she sells a little stationery, as well as the kind of 
sentimental photographic post cards in which ser- 
vant girls dehght. There is a dyer, who not only 
cleans and dyes your clothes and your curtains, but 
also practises those microscopic arts — ^which must 
be horribly destructive of the eyesight — stoppage, or 
the invisible darning of torn clothes, and remmaillage 
des has de soie, the analogous art for the treatment 
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of ‘ laddered ’ silk stockings, which has recently 
grown up. 

There is a hairdresser. There are a butcher, a 
baker, and of course a charmtier, of whose highly 
varied and daintily attractive selection of cooked 
foods a mental picture can be given neither by the 
English words of pork butcher nor by that of ham 
and beef shop, though he is both. Those who have 
been familiarized in London with Appenrodt’s can 
conceive, in a grosser form, what a charciiterie might 
be. There w^as also for a short time a fishmonger, 
but he failed, and his shop is shut, which is not sur- 
prising, for in spite of several attempted newspaper 
campaigns, the ordinary Frenchman has never really 
been converted to the eating of fish as an habitual 
food and not as an occasional delicacy, unless he be 
a Marseillais, or unless he be a Catholic and the 
season be Lent, and then he can get enough to 
satisfy his conscience from the greengrocer, who lays 
in a temporary supply. There is also a working 
locksmith up at the end of a courtyard, and he must 
do well, for the French have a talent for losing 
the keys of doors wLich must be opened in an 
emergency. 

I give this little list of shops at my own street 
corner, for it is a group which is repeated at the cor- 
ner of hundreds of streets in Paris, which are not 
otherwise shopping streets at ail. Some of these 
small shops would be found at street corners in 
London, but probably only at the corners of back 
streets. In Paris they even exist at the most promi- 
nent points in what an English house-agent would 
call a ‘ highly desirable residential neighbourhood ’. 
The fact indicates one or perhaps both of two 
things — that the rich often live much more simply 
than might be expected, and that there are always 
modest people on the upper floors of even the most 
expensive-looking houses. The only difference 
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bet\\ecti the little shops in a rich street and those in 
a poorer one is that the former will perhaps include 
a floiisl and a tapissier, or upholsterer, and of course 
none but the rich would spend money on buying 
ilowers or doing up their furniture. 

The shops which arc omitted are perhaps not less 
significant than those which are included. There 
is no newsagent, for the Parisian either subscribes 
to a newspaper, and it is delivered to him by post 
every morning — he can pay the subscription over 
the coxmter at anv post office — or he buys it at a 
kiosque when he goes out, and brings it back for his 
wife to read when he comes home to lunch ; for 
every one goes home to lunch. There is no chemist 
until you get to the main avenue, for the Frenchman 
has not much respect for medicines and none for 
patent foods, and considers it to be no particular 
hardship that on Sundays, when many of the 
chemists are closed, he may have to go for miles to 
find one open. There is no fruiterer and no con- 
fectioner, for both fruit and pastries, desirable if 
you can afford them, are not of such daily con- 
sumption that you need to have them at your door. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FAMILY IS EVERYTHING 

A N Englishman who speaks of ‘ my family ’ 
Z_\ means his wife and children. The very 
X .^language does not provide for his having a 
family until he has set up a home. From the day 
when he leaves school, until the day vhen he is 
married, he i^ hardly reminded of any family ties, 
or at least of any family obligations, and even after 
he is married it is not every Englishman who can be 
described as a family man. 

When French boys and girls speak of ma Jamille, 
you know they mean their parents — their brothers 
and sisters as well, on the rare occasions when they 
have any, but more especially their parents. As 
for a married man, his family may also mean his 
wife and children, as it does in England, and he may 
even be a pere de famille if he has only one child. 
Indeed, from the very moment when a young man 
and a young woman marry they have created a 
family unit, which is much more important than is 
either of them individually, and they are described 
not as a married couple, but as a jeune menage. 
The family as a whole, how'ever, alw’ays includes the 
parents of the menage as well as their children. 

Fiercely individualistic as the Frenchman is 
against aU the world, he is never allowed to forget, 
at any period of his life, that he has duties and 
responsibilities tow’^ards his family in this French 
sense of the w'ord, and that his family has a power 
over him. That power can, in certain circumstances, 
be great. The conseil de famille is not merely a 
private meeting of certain members of a family ; 

37 
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it has a legal existence and legally-defined functions. 
It meets under the presidence of the juge de paix, 
and is composed of three members from the father’s 
and three from the mother’s side of the family, all 
selected by the juge de paix. It comes into existence 
when either of the parents dies and the children are 
not grown up — though it can also be appointed to 
protect the interests of lunatics, minors and spend- 
thrifts — and it takes over the extended powers which 
the head of the family wields in France. 

Those powers are historically the direct descen- 
dants of the Roman p atria potesias, as so much in 
legal and administrative France is descended from 
the Roman civilization. Their strict application 
includes such parental rights as refusing permission 
to a daughter to marry until she has reached the age 
of twenty-one and to a son until he is actually as old 
as twenty-five. Even after those ages the young 
people are bound by law to ask their parents’ — 
which means their fathers’ — consent, and although, 
after having carried out that formality and having 
met with a refusal, they can then get married, they 
have only possessed that right since 1896. Before 
then they had to ask and be refused three times 
before they were free to marry whom they liked. 

The powers of the head of the family according to 
the letter of the law, how^ever, only represent a 
smaE part of the moral authority which he exerts 
according to tradition. No doubt some of it is 
breaking down in Paris and the big towns under 
the influence of the international standardization, 
which is destroying many national customs, while, 
curiously enough, it intensifies many national 
characteristics and antagonisms at the same time. 
Nevertheless, in the provinces and in that solid and 
unobtrusive part of Paris which I have described 
as provincial, it stiE survives. Perhaps there are 
few fathers who sit to-day, as Clemenceau describes 
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his father as ha\ing sat. upon a sort of throne ; but 
there is many a son with a \Hfe and family, vrho, 
when his father comes to dinner, places him, as a 
matter of course, at the head of the table, and there 
is many another who, almost as much as a matter 
of course, has his father or his mother or Ms wife’s 
father or mother to live with him ; for when a 
Frenchman marries he very definitely marries his 
wife’s family as w'eli as his wife, and it is not for 
nothing that a mother, whose daughter is married, 
will speak, not of ‘ My daughter and her husband 
but of ‘ RIy children 

Indeed, the relation of sons and daughters, not 
only to their fathers and mothers, but to their 
fathers-in-law’ and mothers-in-law, becomes, in the 
working classes, something more than a traditional 
bond of moral respect. The Code Civil, that 
complete and compendious unification of the law 
and custom, which is perhaps the greatest monu- 
ment of Napoleon’s organizing genius, has made it a 
legal obligation of maintenance. Moreover, not 
only can children be called upon to provide shelter, 
food, and clothing for their parents, but the amount 
of that contribution, whether it comes from children 
or from the husbands and waves of those children, 
is deducted from any poor relief to wMich the old 
people w^ould otherwise be entitled. Parents, are 
of course, under a similar obligation of what is 
caUed the dette alimentane to their children. 

At the same time, if the closely knit and fiercely 
defensive unit of the family includes, not only all 
descendants of husband and wife, but the parents 
of both of them, it is not, in another sense, so 
extensive a body as it might be in any family in 
England where a family sentiment exists at aU. 
There is, in France, no clan feeling, and very little 
sense of common interests or affinities with cousins 
or other such remote connexions as merely happen 
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to have the same name. What binds a French 
family together is property, and it is because they 
contribute to, and are interested in, the family 
property that the parents of the wife have their 
natural place in it All beyond the limit of the 
family property are strangers, whether they happen 
to be relations or not. If they are not relations, 
they are considered to be strangers to such a degree 
that, although the father or the mother, or some 
other member of the family, may be on cordial and 
friendly terms with them, and may be in constant 
touch with them, and although the whole family 
may constantly meet them away from the home, 
and may even converse unreservedly vith them 
in cafes and other public places, they will probably 
never be invited to cross the threshold of the house, 
and it will occur to nobody — least of all to them — 
that they might be invited This family exclusive- 
ness is ancient and traditional ; but it is no doubt 
also fostered, in towns at least, by the extraordinarily 
close quarters in which most families live. Those 
tiny fiats, to which I have already attributed the 
town-living Frenchman’s instinct for going out of 
doors when he wants to enjoy himself, prevent his 
asking his friends to come m, because there is no 
room ; and, by the family exclusiveness which they 
create, they have much to do with the fierce quarrels 
between families, which are also characteristically 
French. 

Within the family, however, though there are 
often lifelong and bitter hatreds, there is more often 
a fine spirit of united effort and united responsibihty 
— all in the interests of the family, and usually in 
that of the next generation of the family. There 
are hundreds of smaU farms in the country, hundreds 
of small shops and tiny industries in the towns, in 
which all the work is done by the members of the 
family, the husband, the wife, and the sons and 
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because such hatred is prevented by law from being 
carried so far as to deprive its object of a share in 
the family property that it can become, on its moral 
side, so terrible and so unforgiving. No man in 
France can completely disinherit his children, or 
any one of them ; nor can he leave to one child a 
larger share of his inheritance than to another. 
They must divide equally, whether they are boys or 
girls. All that a father — or a mother — can do to 
deprive a child or children of their inheritance is to 
make a will leaving a quarter of the estate to some 
one else. It is possible, however, to reduce the 
inheritance to nothing by previously disposing of the 
rights to the whole property in exchange for an 
annuity ; but such is the force of family tradition 
that this is rarely done, even when parents have 
turned their children out of the house. 

The position of the wddow is settled at the time of 
the marriage. If there is a contrat de manage, her 
share in the joint property — to which she has 
probably contributed her dot or marriage portion — 
is settled by that contract. If she has no dot, or 
if there is no contrat de mariage, the couple are 
automatically supposed to be married under the 
regime de la communaute, and the wife is from that 
moment endowed with half of the joint property, 
and, although she cannot touch a penny of it — or 
even of her own property — without her husband’s 
consent during his life, she takes possession of her 
share at his death, not as an inheritance, but as the 
assumption of control over what was already hers. 

It will easily be seen how these laws of inheritance 
in France affect not only the family but the whole 
of social life, and are responsible for much of its 
difference from our own. A son who has rebelled 
against the stern parental authority, who has refused 
to marry the wife his father had chosen for him, or 
has married one of whom his father disapproved, may 
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provoke so bitter and unforgiving a resentment that 
the father refuses ever to see him again, and it not 
infrequently happens so. Yet he will return after 
the father’s death to take possession of the property 
of which his father could not deprive him — of which, 
indeed, so strong is family feeling, the father would 
hardly have wanted to deprive him, in spite of the 
bitterness of the quarrel. In the richer classes 
there are no penniless younger sons, having a good 
education and many friends as the sole assets in the 
adventurous or at least ambitious career to which 
tradition and their lack of fortune attract them. 
Every one has something — enough to live on, 
especially if, like many Frenchmen, he does not 
require much. 

On the other hand, there are no eldest sons with 
the privileges and responsibilities of the heir. At 
least, a son is not the heir unless he is an only son 
and, indeed, an only child. Thus, the habit has 
grown up, in families who have property and dislike 
to contemplate the prospect of seeing that property 
divided, of limiting the family to one child. That 
habit has spread to families far more modest ; and 
there are hundreds of old women, who have spent 
most of their lives as servants and carry on into 
their old age as charwomen, so that they may 
continue to scrape and scrape in order to set up in 
life that one son upon whom the hopes of their fives 
have centred. 

It will be seen that in this way the laws of inherit- 
ance have had some influence on the population 
question. I do not mean that they are entirely 
responsible for the fact that the population of France 
as a whole is almost stationary, while in certain 
districts it is notably diminishing ; for the infant 
death-rate, which is much higher in France than in 
England, is as much to blame as the low birth- 
rate ; and the general death-rate, which is also 
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higher, has an important share. However, there is 
no doubt that those who possess property have a 
tendency deliberately to restrict their families. 

Moreover, the highly developed sense of property 
and the exclusive individualism, which is both its 
result and its cause, even have something to do with 
the high general death-rate and the high rate among 
infants. The Frenchman not only has no sense of 
being his brother’s keeper, but would indignantly 
deny having any responsibility for him. The 
French are nearly always kind, and are often very 
generous, but they have hardly any sense of a duty 
of helping any one who is unable to help himself. 
The absence of that sense among employers and 
in the community as a whole makes it possible that 
sanitary conditions, both of labour and habitation, 
exist among the poor which would not be publicly 
tolerated in any other country, though France, being 
a rural rather than an urban community, has no 
slums to rival with the w'orst of those of England and 
Scotland. 

The sense of property and the rigid economy 
which goes to building it up contribute to the high 
mortality in another way. A French peasant will 
call in the veterinary surgeon for his cow long before 
he will think of sending for the doctor for his baby ; 
for a baby can be replaced at no cost except suffering 
to the mother, and a cow is worth money ! He will 
even refuse to go to see the doctor himself, not 
because he distrusts him, but because he grudges 
paying him his fee. As for the babies, the mortality 
among them in the working classes in towns is also 
increased by the habit of the mothers putting them 
out to nurse in order to be able to go on working 
and make more money ; though when the child is 
lucky enough to find good foster-parents or to be 
sent to older relations it may gain something by 
being in the country. 
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As property governs the family in general, so 
does it govern marriage in particular. ‘ Ma mere 
m’a troHve tin mari. Quo! petit honvne, qn’ tl est 
petit. ‘ So runs the old French song, in \v'hich girls 
made fun, not of the fact of the mother choosing the 
husband, but of the sort of husband that she had 
chosen. No doubt the power of mothers in choosing 
their daughters’ husbands is not what it was, and 
the daughters themselves take a hand. No doubt 
the time is past when an intermediary w'ould suggest 
the marriage to the young man selected by the 
mother, would give an indication of the amounts of 
the bride’s dot and of the fortune which the bride- 
groom would be expected to possess, and would 
furnish him with an opportunity of Auewing the 

young lady ; and aU this before the young lady 

herself was told anything about the proposition. 
Marriage is nevertheless still quite frankly regarded 
as a contract about property, or at least as an 
association for a working partnership, rather than 
as the last act of a flirtation. 

The result is that, certainly in the middle and 

lower middle classes, the relation of a wife to her 

husband is much more that of a partner on the one 
hand and a companion on the other than in England. 
The depreciation of the franc, as it has divided by 
five the real value of the dot which many fathers had 
spent years in saving up for their daughters, has 
perhaps made the dot count for less in the trans- 
action ; but the petit bourgeois, who used to look 
out for a mfe with a dot, now' looks out for a wife 
with a job, and the element of partnership remains. 
It is perhaps this constant element of business 
partnership which brings it about that long engage- 
ments in France are unknown and an action for 
breach of promise almost unheard-of. The marriage 
is a contract which can either be made at once or 
is not in question at aU. Promises which cannot 
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at once be fulfilled seem, to the French mind, to bear 
no relation to it. 

Of course it would be quite untrue to say that 
unmarried girls do not flirt in France to-day — 
though that might quite well have been said twenty 
years ago, partly because, in the bourgeois classes, 
they never had enough liberty to get the chance. 

It is another question whether the absence of such 
flirtations was a good thing, either for girls, who 
were led to think that marriage alone opened the 
opportunity for having a good time, or for boys, 
who were tempted to sow their wild oats in less 
innocent fashion. It would be equally untrue to 
say that there are not, and have not always been, 
marriages of sentiment. Flirtation, however, is not 
yet the surest way for a girl to win a husband, and 
the marriages of sentiment have been mostly those 
in which men have made wives of their mistresses. 

Though the old tradition forbade the com- ’ 
panionship of boys and girls, the married woman 
was excluded from no form of social life, and stiU 
has her place in all of them. A wife will hardly 
let her husband out of her sight — partly because she 
does not trust him out of her sight, and partly 
because the husband himself usually wants her as 
his constant comrade and adviser, both in business 
and pleasure. Thus, she accompanies him to the 
cafe. She accompanies him to the foyer of the 
theatre during the entr’actes, and she refuses to 
leave him at the dinner-table for his dessert. English 
social life presents a recurrent separation of the 
sexes. Man breaks away from woman by going 
to his club. He breaks away between the acts at 
the theatre. He insists upon her leaving him for a 
while after dinner. None of this in France. Most 
Frenchmen want the constant company of women, 
of their wives or their mistresses, or of other men’s 
wives or mistresses. Let those who wish for an 
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illustration compare the severely monastic atmo- 
sphere of the British delegation at Geneva with the 
bevy of feminine camp-foUowers — official and un- 
official — ^which accompanies the French, or let them 
recall that dinner of distinguished literary men 
which was offered to xVnatole France in London, 
and which he refused to attend unless women were 
invited too. 

The change in the relations of boys and girls in 
France shows the same difference between the two 
national characters. In England the girls are ready 
to accompany the boys when the boys want them, 
which is not always. In France, if the girls are 
ready to accompany the bot’s, which is not always, 
the boys want them all the time. In England this 
companionship slowly leads to flirtations, and these 
flirtations slowly to marriages, and only rarely to 
anything less regular. In France it not only 
develops immediately into, but entirely consists of, 
flirtations, and those flirtations lead, not so very 
infrequently, to relations which, before the war, 
were admitted as regrettable but possible where 
married women were concerned, but w'ere then quite 
inconceivable and unpardonable if marriage had not 
freed the woman from tutelage. The freedom of 
unmarried women is so new as to exist only since 
the war in France ; for it is only since the war that 
a middle-class unmarried ^rl can go out of the house 
without being accompanied by her mother or a 
maid. It has not changed the special and very solid 
position of married w-omen in French life — a position 
w'hich may be described as that of the effective ruler 
of the household, without having any legal authority 
in it wffiatever. A married woman still needs the 
written authority of her husband — hon pour antorisa- 
tion maritale are the words w'hicli he wnites on the 
document — before she can open a banking account, 
take out an insurance policy, or, indeed, accept any 
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employment. She is en puissance de mari, in the 
legal phrase. She is not authorized to be a member 
of a conseil de famille. Her husband still has 
complete control of her property, and it is only 
since 1891 that a widow has any right to a share in 
the estate of her husband, if he dies intestate and 
she has not been provided for in the marriage 
contract. Neither she nor any other woman has the 
vote, and it seems very improbable that she will get 
the vote. 

She will not get it, for she is making no real 
demand for it. If she did, she would have it 
to-morrow ; but she does not, because she finds 
it difficult to conceive the interest of women as 
separate from that of the family ; and in the family, 
she already holds quite as much power as she wants. 
She holds that power because she is nearly always 
the organizing genius, and her efficiency is mag- 
nificent. It is this efficiency which makes her the 
cashier in her husband’s business and the banker in 
his household, often doling out to him an allowance 
in pocket-money from the funds which legally she 
is not allowed to touch. It is this efficiency which 
enabled her to carry on the whole work of the 
country on the very day after war was declared, 
and after a far larger part of the male population 
was suddenly taken ofi to the army than in any 
other country ; and she required no special uniform 
and no special enlistment to do so. It is this 
efficiency which is responsible for the fact that a 
woman — acting always through her husband — was 
the real organizing founder of each of the two great 
shops of the Samaritaine and the Bon Marche, and 
that women have also been largely instrumental 
in founding and managing other business houses, as 
weU as supplying most of the directive spirit as well 
as a great part of the heavy physical labour in 
agriculture aU over the country. 
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The remarkable efficienc]' which Frenchwomen 
have shown and continue to show has, however, 
been constantly exercised within the family and for 
the family. Patriarchial as French family life is 
legalh', it is in practice very largely matriarchal. 
In no country is the mother held in such affectionate 
veneration and respect as in France. The senti- 
mental bond between French mothers and their 
children is proverbial, and, fond as French women 
are of attracting and pleasing men, there would 
never be, in a Frenchwoman, the slightest hesitation 
between her duty as a mother and her duty as a 
wife. The mother would always come first. 

Able and active as they are in the organization 
of the family business, Frenchwomen do not take 
part in public life. Few of them sit on committees 
or appear on platforms, or even devote themselves 
to work among the poor — which the poor, in any 
case, would not stand. Their instinct is to avoid 
imitating men, and that is perhaps why few of them 
play tennis and fewer still golf, though they have 
supplied champions in both games. They are very 
much afraid of appearing ridiculous, and they are 
so prejudiced as to think that it would be so for a 
woman of fifty to be seen dancing in a public ball- 
room. 

Yet many of them go out into the world and earn 
their li\dng. They are doctors, dentists, journalists, 
editors, and even barristers — the first women bar- 
risters were in France. They hold responsible 
administrative positions in every business. What 
they never seem to be is old maids. Perhaps it is 
because officially they become old maids at an age 
when they are still young enough to laugh about it, 
and to know that hope is not really by any means 
lost ; for although a girl w'ho is unmarried at 
twenty-five is supposed to coiffer Sainte Catherine, 
there are many who find a husband after that. 

4 
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Perhaps it is because, although the excess of women 
over men is much the same in France as in other 
European countries, there are many Frenchmen, at 
least in the towns, who are not monogamous in fact, 
though they may be so in law. Almost any woman 
can have a home and a family — and even if she may 
not be able to retain permanent hold upon a hus- 
band, she can often manage to secure a far more 
durable loyalty and companionship from the father 
of her child than many people who are not French 
seem to imagine. 

Perhaps many of those who, in middle-class 
England at least, became old maids, in France 
become nuns, although the number of nuns in the 
country — somewhere Ijetween 50,000 and 100,000 — 
cannot account for all the unmarried women, even 
in that class. 

No doubt the phenomenon is only another 
instance of the fact that in spite of all their legal 
disabilities, and the absence of any appearance of 
authority, women in France really govern social hfe. 
The thrift and caution of the French are really the 
thrift and caution of Frenchwomen. In France the 
ideals in hterature and art are even more the ideals 
of women than they are in other countries ; and if 
fighting seems to be one department which women 
do not control, who knows whether the Frenchman’s 
instinctive conception of war, as being above all 
worth while for its glory, is not chiefly due to the 
fact that women, whose approval he never fails to 
seek, whose smiles are always in his thoughts and 
his conversation, and whose constant companion- 
ship he cannot do without, have always admired 
war for its panache. 
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A GENTLEMAN is a man who is only rude on 
purpose. If that is a true definition, then ah 
i^Frenchmen are gentlemen, for they are never 
rude unless they mean to be rude, which is not often. 
On the other hand, there are not many gentlemen left 
in France, if a gentleman is a man tvith some trace 
of aristocratic breeding in appearance, dress, and 
manner, as well as a conscious if urbane superiority 
and a capacity to be distant as weU as distinguished. 
There is not many a Frenchman who can look as if he 
thought he were about to be insulted by a waiter, 
and there are not many French waiters on whom the 
look would have much effect ; for the waiter would 
either be too well trained professionally to be in the 
least likely to be insulting at all, and, without 
sacrificing a jot of his consciousness of real social 
equality vsith anybody, would have long since learnt 
the hotel manager’s maxim that the customer is 
always right ; or else, if he were less perfectly 
trained, he might, without being in the least insult- 
ing, be so agreeably and so openly familiar that it 
would be quite impossible to crush him by a glance. 
As for the gentleman, he could only belong to that 
old aristocracy which, by its deliberate abstention 
from aU public life since the foundation of the 
Republic, has acquired the rather pathetically 
historical air of all aristocratic things in modern 
democratic France, and he would probabl5^ have 
learnt by now that the haughty manner has become 
ineffective — and more inefective than ever since 
the war. 
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Yet, if there are not many gentlemen in France, 
there is hardly any one, in any class, who does not 
know how to behave. The French have acquired 
that knowledge, partly through a tradition, which 
has very carefully handed down the code of good 
manners from one generation to another, since it was 
formed at the end of the seventeenth century, and 
partly because, by racial temperament, they are 
never self-conscious, and have that supple instinct 
of how to adjust themselves immediately to the 
social situation, which is indicated by the French 
words savoir-faire. 

The fact that most Frenchmen think clearly, 
have been taught to express themselves clearly and 
in an orderly and logical form, and have a horror of 
speaking in a confused or hesitating way, may also 
have something to do with their power of being 
polite when they wish to be polite, as it also has with 
their power of being rude in a very pointed way 
when they wish to be rude. 

France has been described by an Italian observer 
as le pays du compliment, and certainly the French 
delight in paying compliments, and do so continually 
and with the utmost grace. Even the backbiting 
of an absent friend, which can hardly wait until he 
has left the room, will begin with a few compliments 
about him, which form a nicely-turned transition 
between those other compliments which have been 
paid openly to his face and the scandal which is 
about to tear him to pieces. 

For if the Frenchman can be rude on purpose, he 
can also be delicately and allusively rude about 
people who are not present, and he can be negli- 
gently rude to people whom he does not know. 
There is far less consideration and far more pushing 
in a French crowd, even a well-dressed crowd, in the 
street or at the theatre or in a shop, than in a similar 
crowd in England. 
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A Frenchman of to-da\ v\ill only give up his seat 
to a woman in a public place if he knows her. or if 
he wants to know her — and it may charitably be 
supposed that it is because the unknown lad}' might 
suspect him of the latter design that the well- 
mannered man refrains from making her uncom- 
fortable. When he is already accompanied by a 
lady whom he knows, he need not, of course, have 
this scruple, and possibly that is wht? — or is it 
merely to create an effect ? — that he vill in these 
circumstances offer his seat to a stranger with a 
flourish. 

However, even when the Frenchman or the 
Frenchwoman is rude, the forms of politeness are 
always observed, and the more heated the argument 
becomes, the more freely will it be sprinkled with 
‘ Monsietifs ’ and ‘ Madames At the same time, 
such is the universal consciousness of social equality 
that never, even in the most passionate verbal 
contest, when ‘ Madames ’ w’ere falling thick and 
fast, have I heard the title deliberately with- 
drawn. ‘ You’re no lady ’, which has been sovereign 
in England for a hundred years, has no bite in 
France. 

If I have thus set out the different ways in 
which a Frenchman is capable of being rude, I must 
not be taken to suggest that he often is. On 
the contrary, no one is more kindly, more good- 
humoured, and more obliging, and that quite apart 
from the national and almost inexhaustible reserves 
of gaiety. All that is necessary is to set up some 
kind of personal relation with him. Pass a French- 
man in the street and he will very likely jostle you. 
Stop him and ask him a question and he will take a 
surprising amount of trouble and spend a surprising 
amount of time in gi\ing you an answer. He is sure 
to give you some kind of answ'er, even if he does not 
really know' the right one, and that pardonable 
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vanity in not being willing to confess to an incapacity 
to oblige yon sometimes makes Mm a rather insecure 
counsellor— but it does not make him any a less 
pleasant fellow. Moreover, once the personal rela- 
tion — on whatever plane of intimacy it may happen 
to be— is established, there are certain rules of 
courtesy which the Frenchman would not think of 
breaking. It is not easy to be admitted to the 
Frenchman’s home, but no visitor, once admitted, 
would ever receive a hint that he has outstayed his 
welcome, nor would his departure ever be alluded 
to ; and the habit of the English week-end host of 
asking his guest on Saturday night which train he 
would prefer to take on Monday morning would 
seem very ungracious in France. The Frenchman’s 
real dislike of hurting people’s feelings, of saying 
anything which may seem discourteous or merely 
be a not very pleasant or not compHmentary truth, 
has not only filled his language with expressions for 
gracefully wrapping up such truths when they have 
to be told, but makes him constantly exercise 
delicacy and tact, and, even on the rare occasions 
when he wishes to be unpleasant, he is cutting rather 
than brutal. As he is above all things sociable, he 
responds at once to any overtures for establishing 
a personal contact, and as, in spite of his industry, 
his own leisure is one of the things that he will never 
surrender to his employer, he always has time, not 
only to give advice — ^which he will supply in plenty — 
but to take trouble to be useful to a friend or even 
a chance acquaintance. 

It is partly good manners, but partly also that 
instinct for establisMng a friendly and agreeable 
personal contact, which makes the morning greeting 
so important and the absence of it become almost an 
affront. Servants always wish ‘ good morning ’ to 
their masters, who return the wish. When the 
clerks in an office arrive at the opening of business. 
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not only is there a complete round of ‘ good morn- 
ings ’ from everybody to everybody, but of hand- 
shakes also : and there is a corresponding round of 
farewells and hand-shakes at closing time, and 
sometimes even for the very limited absence of the 
luncheon-hour. Wdien a certain degree of intimacy 
is reached, the hand-shakes maj'' be with the left 
hand instead of the right. 

Whenever I go to a French tea-part}', and see the 
drawing-room chairs set in a precise circle, I cannot 
help remembering that the very rigid code of French 
ceremonial manners has been directly inherited from 
the time of the Grand Monarque, and has hardly 
been altered since that date, wFen it may be said 
that the social civilization of France, and much of 
her intellectual civilization as w’ell, became crystal- 
lized. No doubt there was a short period, at the 
Revolution, w'hen every one in France said, ‘ Non, 
citoyen ’, ‘ Oui, citoyenne ’ , just as every one in 
France, from street sweeper to President, says, 
‘ Oui, Monsieur ’ , ‘ Non, Madame ’, to-day, what- 
ever the class of the person addressed — mere ‘ oui ’ 
or ' non ’ being reserved for intimates or direct 
subordinates. The Revolution, however, which 
changed most other things French, could not change 
French politeness, and its old forms returned. 

Those forms must be observed with an exactitude 
which the niceties of official courtesy in the Fast 
cannot, I am sure, excel. The Indian civil servant 
learns which are the princes, a letter to whom must 
be signed ' your friend ’ and which ‘ your sincere 
friend ’. In France every man must learn when he 
must assure his correspondent of his ‘ haute con- 
sideration ’ , when ‘ consideration distinguee ’ is suffi- 
cient, when ‘ parfaite consideration ’ is more appro- 
priate, to whom you send no more than ‘ salutations ’ , 
or ' sinceres salutations and just at what degree of 
friendship it is permissible to ask your correspondent 
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announce that ‘ Madame is served ’ when they 
mean that dinner is ready. Moreover, these seven- 
teenth-century locutions survive, not merely in the 
houses of the old aristocracy, but all over France, 
and almost in every class. I remember hearing the 
owner of a small cafe in a small town, introducing 
one of the regular customers to the man to whom 
he had just sold his goodwill, and pi'esenting him 
as ‘ un de nos plus sympathiques bouchevs ’ . 

Tradition also surrounds the use of the intimate 
second person singular. Many husbands and ^\ives, 
who ‘ tutoyer ’ each other in private, would think 
it improper to do so in public, and although they 
would continue to say ‘ tu ' to their children, they 
would make them answer, ‘ ro 2 Js if any one else 
were present. 

There is a whole ritual surrounding visiting cards 
— their form, as well as their use. Even now there 
are many married women who would not think of 
allowing their address to be printed on their visiting 
cards, which are smaller than those of men, and 
continue to add it in pencil when it has to be given 
at all. As for men, not only is the address given, 
but also a whole catalogue of professional, scholastic 
and other descriptive titles, some of ^vhich are so 
unintentionally comic that 51. Louis Barthou, the 
academician and former Premier, has made what 
is already a famous collection of them. 

The New Year is stiff vith ceremonial formalities, 
in many of which the \dsiting card plays a part ; 
and although in Paris some of the social duties of 
the first day of the year are less rigorously observed 
than they were, they survive in the provinces, and 
the family duties and the official duties survive 
everywhere. The last impose a formal visit from 
every servant of the State, civil or military, to his 
official superior, and on the hrst of January the 
approaches of the Elysee are blocked by the cars 
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of those who call to pay their respects to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Apart from this, the day 
belongs to the family. Little children learn poems 
to recite to their parents when they wish them a 
' Bonne Annee ’ on New Year’s morning. Older 
children would hardly miss seeing their parents on 
that day, or on the day after, if New Year’s Day 
keeps them at home with their own children. The 
evening is devoted to an intimate family dinner- 
party, with no traditional dishes, such as the turkey 
stuftcd with chestnuts and the black puddings (and 
white puddings) of the Christmas Eve midnight 
reveillon, but with a tradition of family solidarity. 
As for the New Year’s Eve supper-party, that is a 
festival imported from abroad and quite compre- 
hensibly encouraged by the restaurants in order to 
dispose of some of the fare which has been left over 
from the real reveillon at Christmas, but can hardly 
be said to exist outside of Paris. 

Before the New Year arrives, however, there are 
other traditions to be observed. There are etrennes, 
which mean not only Christmas boxes to concierges 
and servants and postmen, but presents to friends. 
There are visiting cards to be posted or distributed 
by hand. No doubt there are fewer visiting cards 
sent out than there used to be, and not to send a 
card at the New Year is no longer considered to be a 
polite but definite way of dropping an acquaintance. 
Nevertheless the post office still allows the visiting 
card, with five words of good wishes, to be sent for 
half the price of an ordinary letter, and strict 
etiquette, though it is dying, dies hard in France. 
Thus there are still bachelors who consider it a duty 
to send a bouquet of flowers or a box of sweets for the 
New Year to the hostesses at whose houses they 
have dined, and there are still friends, who, in 
return, still pronounce the traditional phrases of 
ecstatic admiration on opening the parcel— more 
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especially if the gift is modest, for that is what good 
manners demand. 

Soon after the New Year there are other duties. 
If the calls which the precise Frenchman and 
Frenchwoman of a generation ago would have made 
on aU their friends in January are no longer the 
universal fashion in Paris, they have not disap- 
peared, and they are still the rule in protincial 
towns. What has virtually disappeared, however, 
is the annual complimentary gift of the tradesman 
to his customers. It was usual even up to the war 
for the baker's girl to bring you, on Twelfth Day, a 
round and flat cake of puff pastry, which was known 
as the ‘ Galette des Rois ’. So, too, the grocer’s boy 
would present a piece of gingerbread, the waiter 
at your favourite cafe would give you a couple of 
cigars tied up with ribbon, and others in like manner. 
The only survivor of those courteous traditions is 
the habits of the postman, who still offers his gift 
of an almanac to hang in the kitchen for the rest of 
the twelve months to remind you that even if it is 
useless, and its presentation is obviously ground bait, 
it nevertheless represents a civilized idea. 

To-day, if you want to tirer les rois and give 
paper crowns to the King and the Queen — that is, 
to the man and woman of the party whose pieces 
of cake happen to contain the two tiny dolls which 
are baked in it — you must buy your galette your- 
self. 

The Frenchman’s feeling about ceremony is well 
illustrated by his attitude towards the uniform. 
The German respects a uniform because the man 
who wears a uniform gives orders and must be 
obeyed, and when German uniforms attempt to 
appeal to the imagination at all it is by being over- 
powering rather than decorative. The Frenchman 
admires a uniform because it is worn by a man who 
performs a ceremonial and symbolic duty, whose 
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uniform marks his place in the ritual, which may be 
the gallant and romantic ritual of the soldier — 
remember the cadets from St. Cyr at the beginning 
of the war, who got killed in white gloves and carry- 
ing gold sword-knots — or may be the more polite 
ritual of civilian functions, but is in any case a 
ritual which requires appropriate and, if possible, 
splendid vestments, and, above all, vestments which 
are truly symbolic, even when they are reduced to 
being nothing more than a badge of office. 

Thus the prefect of a department has a uniform 
as magnificent as that of the lord lieutenant of a 
county, and puts it on far more often, for he wears 
it on all official occasions, and his is by no means 
merely a nominal post ; while a sub-prefect, who 
represents the central authority of Paris in a small 
market town, also has one, which is hardly less 
impressive. The Suisse, who symbolically guards 
the door of a country church, suggests the lord 
mayor’s coachman, with a halberd added, though a 
lord mayor’s coachman considerably nm to seed, 
and a bank messenger goes about his daily business 
in town looking rather like a down-at-heels admiral — 
that is to say, he did until his cocked hat was 
abolished only a year ago. It must be admitted 
that the Frenchman does not often possess the 
knack of looking smart in his uniform, but he 
really attaches less importance to that than to the 
fact of the symbol being there. The village garde 
champetre represents the law, even though the 
only outward sign of his fimction is a very shabby 
cap of a vaguely military shape, worn with his 
ordinary peasant’s clothes ; and he has only to 
add his badge of office — an oval brass plate on a 
broad leather band, worn diagonally across the 
body — for his person to become sacred. The tri- 
colour sash wrapped around the middle and revealed 
by a deputy raising the corner of his waistcoat and 
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so proving that he is a member of the Chamber used 
also to be a symbol of even greater impressiveness ; 
and although it is now mure rarely used, it has 
occurred to nobody that it might be ridiculous. 
Nor does it seem to any one ridicuioti.' that a number 
of elderly literary gentlemen shoidd attend all 
official ceremonies wearing green uniforms and 
swords, merely because they are members of the 
French Academy. It was ev’en seriously proposed 
some time ago, by a distinguished member of the 
staff of the Temps, that a uniform should be designed 
and authorized for journalists who accompanied the 
President of the Republic on official occasions. The 
proposal was examined, and eventually rejected ; 
but nobody laughed. 

In a country where tradition and etiquette and 
symbolic authority govern every relation of social 
life and every rule of public conduct, it may seem 
surprising that no ceremony which brings more 
than half a dozen people together can ever be carried 
through without confusion ; but that is because a 
whole set of other elements in the French character 
then come into play — impatience, a desire to be 
just a little more quick and clever and ingenious 
than other people, a particular incapacity to resist 
trpng to find a short-cut where the orderly way is 
the long way round, an instinctive resistance, not 
to authority in itself, but to the particular foolish 
and illogical and aggressive way in which it appears 
that authority is for the moment being exercised. 
The result is that there are always a number of 
unauthorized people wdthin the ropes, or standing on 
chairs, or pushing against the stream of a crowd, or 
deliberately breaking some rule or other of the 
organization. Nevertheless all this implies neither 
bad manners nor a dislike for the forms of politeness 
or parade. Indeed, so important are these forms 
considered to be in public that there is a special 
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government official, the Directeur du Protocole, whose 
business it is to look after them, as much as it is the 
Lord Chamberlain’s business in a country where 
there is a Court. What it does imply is that the 
Frenchman is incorrigibly what he calls ‘ frondeur 
which can only be translated as ‘ rebellious He 
hates observing regulations ; and Clemenceau, who 
openly boasted that he had a number of books 
belonging to the Bibliotheque Nationale in his 
possession, which, he gleefuUy added, he would 
return when he had time, was no less French in this 
than in many other ways. The existence of the 
frondeur spirit nevertheless has many inconveniences 
and some dangers. It is not only the crowd which 
neglects to observe regulations, and the way in 
which, in theatres and other public places, gangways 
are blocked up, not only by the little tip-up seats 
called strapontins but even by extra chairs, and all 
this with impunity, would make a London County 
Council theatre inspector’s hair turn white. 

It has been said that France is the country of 
no spare bedrooms. It is certainly the country of no 
dropping in to meals. It is an essential part of the 
French conception of hospitality that it is a very 
serious and ceremonious thing, and that it can under 
no circumstances be unprepared or casual. No 
French host would dream of inviting friends to pot- 
luck, nor would any French hostess consent to 
receive them in such conditions. The result is that 
when a Frenchman cannot give a dinner-party he 
asks no one to dinner at all, and when he has not the 
means to entertain friends royally for a week it does 
not occur to him to put them up modestly for a night. 

The restricted accommodation of French fiats in 
towns and the small number of rooms in which even 
well-to-do families live no doubt have something to 
do with not asking friends to eat without consider- 
able notice and not asking friends to stay at all. 
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The close and exclusive tradition of the French 
family has much more. Within the family alone 
can a Frenchman really be at his ease. With every 
one outside of the family he must be on his best 
behaviour, which partly means on the defensit'e. 
A stranger cannot be admitted to the intimacy of 
the family, and entertaining him consequently 
becomes a matter of studied politeness, as well as 
a display which can only be undertaken rarely. 
That is why a Frenchman vill chat to any one in a 
cafe or a railway train, will strike up an acquaintance 
with any one with the greatest ease, and vdll even 
allow that acquaintance quite pleasantly to ripen 
into a friendship, but uiil hardly ever invite any 
one into his home. 

When a Frenchman does give a dinner-party it 
is a great affair. On ordinary days lunch is the 
principal meal of the day for himself and his family, 
and he eats very little in the evening ; but when he 
gives a dinner-party it is a feast. It generally is a 
dinner-party and not a lunch-party, for tradition 
rules in this as in everything else, and although 
lunch-parties are beginning to have a certain vogue 
among the unconventional, dinner is still the formal 
meal. 

In a modest household, much or even ail the meal 
may come from a cook-shop. There are confectioners 
who make a speciality of sending out meals, ready 
cooked and hot, in special containers, and a guest who 
arrives at a small flat to find no smell of cooking, 
no indication of the excitement of preparation, and 
then sits down to a seven-course dinner will know 
that it has been sent in from outside. 

Although women play so important a part in 
French social life, and the English habit of their 
leaving the men alone at table for their coffee and 
cigars is unheard of, that other and outwardly more 
gallant English habit of allotting each man a partner 
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to take in to dinner is almost unknown also except 
on official occasions ; but that may be because the 
dining-room is almost invariably separated from 
the drawing-room only by glass double doors, and 
the procession would be hardly worth while. 

The menu for a dinner-party in a bourgeois house- 
hold of the old school is almost as traditional and 
invariable as the manner of serving it. Soup will 
begin it, for hors-d’oeuvres are only for lunch, as are 
also omelettes and pates and salads, if the classic 
rules are to be followed. When you enter the 
dining-room you will find the soup already poured 
out in plates. These soup-plates will be standing on 
other plates. This is because, for a reason which I 
have never been able to fathom, the plate from 
which you eat must always be set upon another, 
which, in fact, you never use, for you never get to it, 
as new plates are always being put on to it. 

It may be added that the large supply of china, 
which these ceremonial traditions require, is not 
always accompanied by a corresponding supply of 
cutlery. In a modest bourgeois household, although 
your knife and fork will certainly be changed after 
the fish, whose taste might otherwise be com- 
municated to the meat dishes, you may be expected 
to retain them throughout other courses until the 
cheese, and you will even be given a porte couteau 
on the side of your plate, on which to rest them. 

As for the fish, it cannot be of any kind. It 
must be bar — the large sea perch or bass which is 
esteemed such a delicacy in France, but is almost 
unknown to the English table. Bar, which is often 
eaten cold, with mayonnaise, must, for dinner- 
party purposes, be served hot, with hoUandaise 
sauce. Then follow calves’ sw'cetbreads and spinach, 
leading up to gigot bretonne, or leg of mutton with 
flageolet beans, which is a very much more delicately- 
flavoured and succulent dish than you may suppose. 
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At lunch the plat de resistance may be preceded 
by a cold paU, but only rarely at dinner. There 
Mill follow Camembert cheese, and after that — not 
before it — the invariable bombe glacee, or iced 
pudding, which is always sent in from the con- 
fectioner’s, whatever else may be made at home. 
To finish up there will be fruit. 

Tradition will govern the manner of serving as 
weU as the composition of the meal. At every 
course the dish will be handed round, and the 
guests wiU help themselves. If they do not appear 
to do so sufficiently liberally, the host or hostess 
wiU press them. Before the next course, every 
dish will be solemnly handed around the whole 
table a second time, and guests will again be pressed 
by their host to take a second helping, w'hich, 
however, is fortunately not obligatory. 

Around wine there is a ritual in England as well 
as in France, but the French ritual is different. 
On sitting down to dinner — remember I am speak- 
ing of the traditional bourgeois dinner-party — the 
guest will notice a whole array of wine-glasses in 
front of, and not to the right of, his plate. As the 
dinner proceeds he may begin to wonder why he 
was supplied with so many, because there will be 
no change in the wine until well after half time. 
Until then the only wine will be in decanters upon 
the table. There will be red wine and white wine, 
but neither will have a name or a year, or ^vill have 
any pretensions to being anything but a vin de table. 
They will both be light wines, but there will be no 
offence in making them even lighter by the addition 
of water. With the joint, however, a burgundy will 
make its appearance, and be poured from its own 
bottle. With the cheese will be served a heavier 
and finer burgundy. The entrance of the bombe 
is the moment for the dessert wine, which may be 
a muscat or a Frontignan, but wiU be much more in 
5 
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the tradition if it is a champagne, and, of course, a 
sweet champagne. 

There are many other wines in France, and 
magnificent wines. According as your host comes 
from one part of the country or the other, has a 
vineyard himself, or gets his wine from a relative 
or a friend who has one, not only will the nature 
of the anonymous table wine vary slightly, but the 
list of the vins fins will be modified. He may give 
you a chateau wine of the Medoc if he is of that 
country ; an Arbois or a Chateau Chalon, if he is 
from the Franche Comte ; a V ouvr ay , if he is from 
Touraine ; a Chdteauneuf-des-Papes or an Ermitage, 
if he is from the lower valley of the Rhone ; a 
Turkheim, if he is from Alsace. The classic wines 
for a bourgeois dinner-party are, however, those that 
I have mentioned. 

There are other occasions than dinner-parties 
when tradition demands that wine shall be offered in 
France. In England when a man wants to get you 
to hear him make a speech he persuades you to take 
a ticket for a public dinner — except at election times, 
when you can listen to him for nothing. In France 
he sets out a table with a white cloth upon it, and 
when he has finished talking he asks you to drink 
champagne in the middle of the afternoon. He 
calls it ' sabler le champagne ’ , and the wine is drunk 
in honour of some person or persons for whom the 
complimentary speech has been made — for of course 
it has been complimentary. 

In the middle of the afternoon, too, you will be 
offered wine at the reception which succeeds a 
wedding. It is called a ‘ lunch ’ , but it is never 
before three o’clock that the guests wiU have 
finished passing along that carpet in the vestry 
and shaking hands with the line of relatives, ending 
with the bride and bridegroom, who will have been 
drawn up there, in ceremonial order, by the Suisse. 
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It is only a little later in the afternoon that you 
will again be oftered wine, when you attend a gouier, 
which your hostess may unfortunately be persuaded 
by recent anglicizing fashions to call a ‘ five o’clock 
Her rage for what is foreign may even have taken 
her so far as to offer to supply cocktails, of which, 
unfortunately, many poisonous examples are made 
in those Parisian drawing-rooms which claim to be 
modern. But into that pro\incial France — w’hether 
it be in Paris or the country— of which I am trting 
to give a picture, they have hardly penetrated, as 
indeed why should France, of all countries, tolerate 
concoctions which destroy the palate, both for good 
food and good wine ? What you will be offered 
will be port, which in France, is considered to be an 
aperitif, or appetizer, and not a dessert wine. There 
w'iU. also be tea and coffee, as indeed there will also 
be lemonade, orangeade, and perhaps other strops ; 
but there wiU certainly be port. These various 
drinks, as well as the many cakes and sweetmeats 
which accompany them, will not be carried on a 
tray to be placed upon a small table in the drawing- 
room, but win be set out in imposing array in the 
dining-room. Nor %vill the male guests be expected 
to hand cups, sugar, cream cakes, and eatables to 
the ladies. On the contrary, it is the ladies who 
win hand these things to them — at least it is the 
unmarried girls of the household, with voluntary 
assistance from any other jeunes Jilles present. 

Almost as important a ceremonial occasion as 
a wedding is a funeral. I have said something 
about the printed invitations, or fairs parts. The 
funeral processions themselves, with relatives and 
friends on foot behind them, still hold up traffic in 
the most crowded streets of Paris, and they take 
precedence over aU else, though the introduction 
of the motor-hearse is gradually breaking down 
that rather painful tradition. "V^at flourishes as 
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strongly as ever, on the other hand, is funeral 
oratory. Whether the deceased is a public man or 
the head of a commercial house, an artist or the 
secretary of a local antiquarian society, there will 
be speeches at his burial. They wiU be made from 
the steps of the church, if he was a Catholic, or 
at the graveside, if his funeral is strictly secular. 
There will be many of them, and if the dead man 
held any of&cial or distinguished position, a member 
of the Government will be expected to make the 
first one. Recently, at the funeral of a certain 
poet, who was not even a very eminent poet, a 
number of elderly gentlemen stood around, bare- 
headed in the open air of a raw February day, and 
listened to no less than nineteen speeches, beginning 
with that of the Under Secretary for Fine Arts. 



CHAPTER Yl 


MISTRESSES AND MAIDS 

P erhaps it is because so many Americans 
now live in Paris that the Parisians are 
rapidty catching up to English and American 
standards in household conveniences and in furni- 
ture. None of the new middle-clasps flats which are 
so rapidly being run up — and occasionally much 
more rapidly falling down — but is fitted with le 
confort, which in French means what an English 
house-agent would call internal sanitation. j\Iost of 
them also have bathrooms. Many of the inhabitants 
of these new flats have even introduced what 
Englishmen mean by comfort — that is to say, 
stuffed easy chairs, which they may have purchased 
from Maple’s at the time when Maple’s opened their 
Paris shop and — pronounced in the French way — 
were the most advanced French fashion, but more 
probably from the many subsequent French imita- 
tors of what is generally known as le mobilier anglais. 
Most of them also have American roll-top desks in 
their offices. 

These people are, however, regarded by the great 
mass of bourgeois France, and even by what is still 
the majority of bourgeois Paris, as belonging to that 
daring and almost disreputable coterie, which is 
determined to fairs moderne, io frequent ‘ dancings’, 
and to drink cocktails. There are still many 
houses in Paris which have no drains and some 
which have no water supply except at a tap in the 
courtyard ; and although the last of the water- 
carriers, who delivered water from house to house, 
has long since disappeared, plenty of Parisians 
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continue to think it quite natural that when you want 
a l)aih you should betake yourself to one of the 
etablissements de bains — one of them is a picturesque 
old houseboat in the Seine — ^which in each quarter 
still carry on a rather shabby but prosperous 
existence. Moreover there are people now living 
and not yet old, who can remember what an event 
v'as the delivery of a hot bath at a private flat by one 
of these establishments. The cart would arrive 
with the bright copper bath laid across the top of 
the boiler. The bath would be taken upstairs, the 
cans of hot water would follow it, and every one 
who passed in the street would say, ‘ Ah, there has 
been a case of measles in the house.' 

Moreover, while le confort is not yet universal in 
Paris, it is rare in the provincial towns, by no means 
all of which possess a drainage system, and in the 
villages it is unknown. I remember the whole 
local population trampling down the geraniums in 
the front garden of a country cottage of mine, in 
order to look through the window at a bath which 
was to them as romantic a piece of furniture as if it 
had been an imperial throne. 

Even if bathrooms might perhaps be admitted as 
belonging to the irresistible marclx of progress, the 
idea that any one in a drawing-room could loU back 
into an easy chair would certainly not be tolerated 
by the old fashioned bourgeoisie, which is the 
controlling force of provincial France and provincial 
Paris to-day, as it has been for a hundred years. 
A rigid tradition continues to govern the furniture 
as well as the disposition of the enormous majority 
of bourgeois fiats in the large towns and bourgeois 
houses in the small ones. There will be a dining- 
room, furnished in the style Henri II, which means 
that of the French Renaissance as interpreted by 
several generations of cheap furniture dealers in the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine. There will be a buffet, in 
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the lower half of which will be kept the dinner 
ser\ice, while that for dessert will be lodged behind 
the glass doors of the upper. There will be a suspen- 
sion, which means a hanging lamp — electric, gas or 
oil, as the case may be — over the dining-room table, 
and from it will be dangling a neat little electric beE. 
There will be chairs, w'hose woodw'ork is excessively 
ornamented and whose seats are of imitation stamped 
leather. Thousands of little French dining-rooms 
are exactly like this. 

Glass double doors will open from the dining-room 
into the drawing-room, where the neatly arranged 
furniture will be Louis XVI — unless, indeed, it be 
Louis XV. The drawing-room will never be entered 
except on ceremonial occasions. Its Louis XV — or 
Louis XVI — furniture will, on all ordinary days, be 
concealed under linen covers, and its chandelier 
protected from flies by being wrapped in a hideous 
and half transparent material ; while the doors will 
probably be locked, even if the family is so pressed 
for space that the son has to sleep on a truckle bed, 
put up every night in the dining-room. Only once 
a week, on the jour of Madame, w'hen she ‘ receives ’, 
will the drawing-room be opened up. 

Both of these rooms will also have glass doors, 
giving on to the always narrow vestibule, which 
has no other access to the daylight. They are the 
only sitting-rooms in nearly every French flat. On 
the other side of the vestibule wiU be the kitchen. 
To say that the kitchen is cramped would be to give 
far too spacious an idea of it. The amount of skilful 
cooking that can be done in this ridiculously 
restricted space is amazing, and amazing also that 
the French servant should be content to live and 
work in it. 

I have said the French servant, for the number of 
people, even comfortably off, by French standards, 
who keep more than one servant is very limited. 
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The great majority of middle-class French people 
live very modestly, and spend a far smaller propor- 
tion of their income on rent than would people of 
corresponding position in England. Indeed, nobody 
in France spends anything on that kind of display — 
whether it be house-rent or servants — which is con- 
sidered necessary in England to the keeping up of 
a position. In France they save the money instead. 
With regard to rents in Paris, it is only since the 
war that the town has become crowded. Until 
then, not only were flats easily obtainable and rents 
low, but almost everybody lived on merely verbal 
tenancy agreements, made usually with a land- 
lord, who himself inhabited the house and himself 
collected his rents. 

The one servant, who is the complete staff of 
most French families, has no time to be idle, and is 
not idle. Perhaps that is why she is satisfied with 
her tiny kitchen, for she never has any time to sit 
down until she goes upstairs to her room on the 
sixth floor at night. It is an odd and in many ways 
socially dangerous custom, that of herding all the 
servants from all the flats in the house into bed- 
rooms on the top floor, cold in winter, directly under 
the burning hot roof in summer, removed from pro- 
tection as well as supervision ; but such a force are 
tradition and habit that few French servants would 
exchange it for another. It represents a measure of 
freedom, as does the morning marketing, and as also 
does the knowledge that only a week’s notice need 
be given on either side. 

However, there is another kind of freedom in the 
relations between mistress and maid in France. 
There is no standing at a social distance between 
them. It is virtually impossible to find a servant in 
modest bourgeois circles in France who ' knows her 
place as it is impossible to find a mistress who 
expects her servant to wear any kind of uniform. 
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The attitude of a ser\'’ant to her mistress in France, 
as that of almost every one to every one else, is one 
of frank social equality, of politeness and even of 
ceremony at the proper moment, but of easy cor- 
diality rather than subdued respect. She is helping 
rather than serving, considers herself entitled — as 
she is always ready — to ofter suggestions, and even 
the criticism which no one of French blood can 
restrain, is fuU of conversation, rather noisy, but 
on the other hand not in the least likely to refuse to 
do anything because she does not consider that it 
comes within the work for w'hich she was engaeied. 
The bonne d. tout faire — b.d.t.f. in the newspaper 
advertisements — does indeed do everything. She 
sweeps and cooks and washes up and sews, and even 
takes charge of a part of the weekly laundry, which 
she soaps and rinses and hangs up to dry and irons 
in the same tiny kitchen. Her mistress, on the 
other hand, even if she is of a social standing at 
which, in England, she would probably never enter 
the kitchen at all, can do and sometimes does all 
these things also — supervises the cooking of the 
more important dishes, washes and irons her more 
delicate garments, makes and mends many of her 
own clothes. 

When a French family feels justified in enjoying 
the luxury of more than one servant, it is nearly 
always a married couple which is engaged. Both in 
Paris and in the country there are many more 
married couples in domestic service than in England, 
even though the valet in black and yellow striped 
waistcoat, with black cotton sleeves survives only in 
Palais Royal farces. In Paris, the wife wiU be the 
cook and the husband wiU do the work which a 
housemaid and a parlourmaid would do in London. 
In the country, the man will probably look after the 
garden as well. Whatever the division of labour, how - 
ever, it is always considered that cooking represents 
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at least half the work of the whole house, and 
the other half is considerably reduced by the fact 
that it is only among the very rich that there exists 
the conception of the servant as a personal attendant, 
to be summoned at will. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
importance given to the kitchen means that the 
French do not keep their homes clean. There is, 
on the contrary, as severe and precise a tradition 
of domestic as there is of personal cleanliness, and 
both date from long before the time of bathrooms 
or patent carpet-sweepers. Much of the domestic 
cleanMness is based upon sun and air. No country 
housewife wiU neglect to hang the mattress and the 
bedclothes half out of the window in the sun. No 
femme de menage — she is the charwoman — ^in Paris 
but will throw open the windows wide before she 
begins to sweep or dust a room. She will even 
shake your carpets out of the window, which is not 
always to the benefit of those who are hving below, 
especially if — as is very likely — ^they happen to have 
their windows open and to be doing their house work 
at the same time. However, unless, at the same 
moment, you also receive the dust from the carpets 
of the people who are living above, you may be sure 
your room will be cleaned. 

It will also be pohshed. Everything will be 
polished, but more especially the floor. The polished 
floor is an important feature in the most modest 
bourgeois flat in Paris ; for even if the place be tiny, 
it will have an oak parquet floor throughout — except 
in the kitchen, where there will be tiles — and the 
upkeep of the floor is one of the chief prides of a 
Frenclx maitresse de maison. It will be swept and 
waxed and polished every day ; but now and then 
it will need a more than usually thorough treatment, 
and the services of the froUeur will be requistioned. 
The frotteur may be the husband of the concierge, or 
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of somebody else’s concierge, and he spends his days 
reviving parquet floors, while in the evenings he 
waits at dinner parties. The floor reviving is a 
most vigorous process. It consists in scratching oif 
the old wax, and the dirt that is in it, with paille de 
fer, or metal shavings, which are attached to the 
feet of the frotteur. Afterwards he once more waxes 
the floor, now several tones lighter, and polishes it 
with a brush which, again, is attached to the fool. ^ 

I have tried to give an impression of the domestic 
arrangements of the kind of family which may be 
said to represent the majority of fairly successful 
professional men, officials, soldiers, lawyers, doctors, 
writers, intellectuals — men whose incomes, from one 
source or another, allows them to live at a rate of 
not more than £400 a year. That rate may seem 
low when it is judged by English standarcls, but 
many Frenchmen, of acknowledged position, Ii\'e on 
considerably less. It need hardly be said that there 
are some professional men, successful advocates, for 
instance, who earn much more, and many lousiness 
men who earn much more still. It is tlicy who 
engage ‘ modern ’ decorators to do up their flats in 
Paris, so that they are not so very ditlcucnt from 
English or American flats ; who have numbers of 
servants and entertain largely, in Paris and in the 
country, in the English or American way ; who look 
and dress almost like Englishmen or Americans. 
However, although they are in the limelight in Paris 
and are to be seen at all the best restaurants and at 
all the repetitions generates of new plays, these im'u 
do not represent the modest middle class which is 
really France. I am thinking of the kind of man 
who not only wears a round hat — he calls it a melon— 
with a black cutaway coat, but might even be guilty 
of wearing brown boots with it ; who not only puts 
on a ‘ smoking ’ very rarely indeed, but perhaps does 
not even possess one, now that evening dress is no 
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lun^T the proper wear for official occasions in the 
(lay time ; who is not only proud of the Legion of 
Honour in his buttonhole — every Frenchman is of 
that - but is even almost as proud, in a country 
town, of the Palmes Academiques or the Merite 
Agricole. He is very neatly dressed, in clothes 
V hose cut is not of the smartest, and if he is already 
an eldm'ly man, they are black. Again, if he is 
okhuiy, his stand-up collar will be low, and his little 
black tie will almost be as thin as a bootlace. If he 
is rather younger, he may own a car, but it will be 
no more important than a Citroen, and in Paris he 
will tra\’el by omnibus or Metro, rather than by taxi- 
cab, cheap as Paris taxis are. He will even wait for 
another bus or tram rather than pay a little more 
to go into the first class compartment, which exists 
in both. That is the kind of man who not only 
occupies most of the responsible posts under the 
Government of the Republic, as he calls it on official 
occasions, but is the guiding spirit of French life 
both in Paris and in the country. It is the kind of 
man whose modest and very quiet life, both in Paris 
and in the country any one must understand who 
hopes to understand France. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE VILLAGE AND THE CHATEAU 

r I '^HOSE who are accustomed to the winding 

I roads of England, bordered by hedges, and 

-1- looking over a landscape which is dotted with 
farmhouses and cottages, and also with the country 
homes of the wealthy, will have a shock when they 
first travel across France. The road is in long and 
straight stretches, which you can sometimes see 
before you for miles, going up and dowm hill, like 
the perspective of a switchback railway. The effect 
of monotony is increased wLen you are traversing 
acres of forest or crossing the wide expanses of that 
almost treeless tableland, which the French caU the 
plains, and which, for all its agricultural wealth, is 
in arid contrast, not only with the w-uodland, but 
also with the smiling valleys. There are, in the 
greater part of France, no hedges to give variety or 
a touch of the unexpected to the landscape, and no 
cottages or farmhouses to strike a human note, until 
you come to those which are grouped in what, to 
an Englishman, seem to be the comparatively rare 
villages. 

Even the villages themselves have both an inhos- 
pitable and a miserable air. No front gardens to 
the cottages. Hardly a flower to be seen growing 
an 5 Avhere, except perhaps an occasional geranium 
on a window sill. Not only do the houses them- 
selves show unwelcoming blank walls, but the whole 
village seems to be turning its back upon the visitor, 
and the back looks as if it were considerably out of 
repair. Although the road wiU narrow itself to pass 
right through the busy centre of every little town, 
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the villages seem to be only willing just shyly to 
touch it, and even then to be on their guard against 
it. The church, as often as not, will be tucked up 
a side street, behind a sheltering line of houses, and 
although the wrought iron gates of the old chhteau 
boldly face the invader, even they are frequently set 
back in a part of the village through which the Route 
Nationale does not run. 

One of the first impressions, indeed, which one 
gets of country life in France is that each little 
community is rallied to resist possible attack, and 
that each individual house is prepared to defend 
itself, not only against strangers, but even against 
the man next door. 

No doubt there is something left of the tradition 
of danger in a lawless land. No doubt that was one 
of the reasons why the farms came to be grouped in 
villages instead of being isolated, why the French 
countryman has shutters to all his windows and 
closes them securely at night, why the entrance to 
the smallest farmyard is through a heavy door, 
which can be securely barred, why there is a high 
wall to enclose the whole group of buildings and 
why aU the rooms open on to an inner courtyard, 
around which all the active work of the farm itself 
is done. 

There is something else, however. It is the 
peasant who expresses in the highest degree that 
exclusive family sentiment which is so characteristic 
of France. To him, even more than to the bourgeois 
of the town, the Frenchman’s home is his castle — a 
castle into which he not only has httle desire that 
any one not belonging to the family shall enter, but 
into which he would even prevent the stranger from 
looking. The townsman, who insists that aU his 
windows shall be shaded with lace curtains, shuts 
himself in no more resolutely than the peasant, who 
refuses that any one shall peep, not only into his 
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house but into Ms farmyard ; and even when he is 
sufficiently ‘ modern ’ to have replaced the great oak 
doors by pretentious, hideous and gaudily painted 
cast iron gates, the open work of these gates is 
always lined with sheet iron to a sufficient height to 
make it impossible for anyone to look over the 
top. 

The tradition of joint defence was no doubt what 
brought the farms together into the villages ; but 
there is another motive which keeps them there 
to-day, for each one is so much a fortress within 
itself, both materially and morally, that they have 
few mutual ties. The motive is that every farmer 
has little bits of land to look after at different points 
ail over the area of the commune, and he can get at 
them all more easily if he lives at the central point 
of what he calls the chef lieu of the commune, that 
is to say, the village. For the peasant farmer is only 
rarely a tenant farmer. Even when he is, he pays 
his rent in the form of a share of the crops ; but he 
is much more often a peasant proprietor. He owns 
the land wMch he farms. He has inherited part of 
it from his own parents. Part of it his wife has 
brought him as her dot. A little of it he may have 
bought, though there is never much land that is 
worth farming to sell, except in certain parts of 
the country, where the population has seriously 
diminished. His property is made up of a lot of 
scattered little pieces, wMch he spends Ms life trying 
to exchange with Ms neighbours, in order to make a 
more homogeneous whole, but rarely succeeds in 
altering, for each side in such bargains always 
holds back because he tMnks the other man is 
getting the better of Mm. They are always little 
pieces, as French law requires that an inheritance 
must be divided equally among all the children ; 
and although the more energetic member of a 
f amil y may succeed in buying out Ms brothers and 
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sisters, and although the larger properties are often 
kept together by deliberately limiting the family to 
one, the smaller ones tend to become smaller still, 
and you will find the hedgeless French countryside 
composed of enormous fields, alternating with tiny 
little strips. 

Putting aside those exceptional districts, where 
there are great farms, conducted on commercial 
and scientific lines with the latest machinery, the 
typical French village consists of a number of 
peasant farmers of various degrees of prosperity, 
but ail working themselves in the fields from sun- 
rise to past sundown, to wring the last drop of profit 
out of their own land, and doing so with machines 
and methods which have hardly altered since their 
great-grandfathers, except that occasionally an enter- 
prising young spendthrift has installed a motor 
engine to work a pump. 

Moreover, the important thing to remember is that 
in the typical French village there is virtually 
nothing but the small peasant farmer. There are 
hardly any agricultural labourers, for it is rare that 
the peasant farmer employs any one but the mem- 
bers of his own family, all of whom, men and women, 
boys and girls, he works to the bone. There are 
absolutely no middle-class residents. There may 
be a country cottage, to which a Parisian brings his 
children to spend the long summer holiday, but 
which he merely leaves locked up during the winter. 
There may be a chateau, to which the owner will 
come down occasionally, and especially for the 
shooting, if he is rich, but in which he lives aU the 
year round only if he is poor, and cannot afford to 
do otherwise. In the latter case, he may take so 
much part in the corporate life of the village as to 
be its maire, and consequently its official representa- 
tive, but he will certainly not feel the kind of 
responsibility towards its inhabitants, which any one 
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of a corresponding class will naturally assume in 
England. 

There will doubtless be a ctiri, who keeps very 
much to himself, except to perform directly religious 
duties. There will be a couple of cafes, one of which 
will probably also be a very modestly supplied village 
shop. If the village is more than five miles from the 
nearest little town, there may be a baker, a butcher, 
and a blacksmith ; but if not, the baker’s cart will 
call, and ail other supplies will be fetched from the 
town on market day, when the wLole village will put 
up its shutters and go to market, to sell as w’eli as lo 
buy. 

French country society can only be understood if 
it is realized that it consists exclusively of sm*ali 
peasant farmers. There is no middle class vchatever. 
There are no little country houses, inhabited by cul- 
tivated people living on moderate incomes. Such 
people go to live in the small towms. Near the big 
towns there are certainly people wiio live in suburbs, 
which are almost the country, but they live in the 
suburbs merely because it is cheaper to do so. They 
would much prefer to live in the tiniest fiat in the 
centre. 

In the real country there are old families, still 
clinging to their old chateaux ; but if they cannot 
afford to go aw^ay and spend most of the time in 
Paris, their life is almost as simple as that of the 
peasant farmers themselves. They do not entertain. 
Although the word ‘ week-end ’ has crept into the 
French language, it means that the towmsmen, 
with their wives or their mistresses, spend Saturday 
and Sunday nights in one of the many pretentious 
hostelleries, which are springing up along the main 
motor roads. It does not mean staj^ing with friends. 
The comfortable country house, inhabited by people 
who live in the country because they like it. having 
friends to stay with them, entertaining and calling 
6 
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upon their friends in the country, helping to organize 
the social life of the working class in the village, 
busying themselves with their own flower gardens 
and those of the Mllagers, reading the Field or their 
novel from a circulating library in the evening, 
simply docs not exist. Nor, indeed, does the cir- 
culating library, which is almost unknown in France, 
and tin xery name of which is a sort of spectre to 
frigditen novelists into thinking th.it they are going 
to 1)0, robbed of their author’s fees. 

The situation is, in fact, a curious paradox. Paris 
is lull of men filling high places in the intellectual, 
social and political life of the country, wdio are only 
a generation away from the peasants and who still 
have the minds of peasants. They will even come 
back to live in the counti y in their old age ; but, 
except in the summer holidays, they do not feel any 
desire to go back and live in it while they are 
young In fact, it may be noted that, even when 
they do eventually leave Paris and retire, it is 
generally to a small country town and not to 
a village that they will betake themselves, unless 
a small family property ties them to the real 
country. 

There are still old-fashioned and aristocratic 
country gentlemen w'ho live in their chateaux. 
You can see them and their wives and daughters 
once a year at the Concours Hippiqiic in Paris ; but, 
like everything else that is aristocratic in France, 
they are like a picturesque but pathetic survival from 
history. Even when they can afford to do the thing 
in style, their relations with the peasants are no 
longer what they used to be. Much later than the 
Revolution, and even up to our own time, the chate- 
lain could still use the paternal in in speaking to the 
men of his village. Few could do so to-day. The 
final separation of Church and State may have had 
something to do with the change. The war may 
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have had something more. Certain it is that the 
situation is no longer the same. 

Difficult as things are, however, for those 
chatelains who can still afford to spend money, they 
are much harder for the majority who cannot. 
Many of them are very much worse off than their 
own farmers, who, in spite of the manual work which 
they do in the fields and the rough and even dirty 
conditions in which they live, have made a lot of 
money in the last few years, and have, many of 
them, bought motor-cars, which stand in the open 
barn beside the farm carts. One can even sometimes 
see a saloon car being impressed into the service of 
bringing in the hay. 

The chatelain, on the other hand, may have a 
magnificent eighteenth-century chateau, with a great 
park. Over Ms fine wrought iron gates there may 
be a coronet, and a splendid drive up to Ms monu- 
mental front door ; but the gate posts can often be 
seen to be in need of attention, the lead on the roof 
sometimes lets in the water, the stables, with the 
names of the horses still painted up over the stalls, 
are generally empty. He and his family are possibly 
living in three rooms of the chMeau, wMch has no 
bathrooms and is lit by occasional tiny oil lamps, and 
Ms whole staff for the estate very likely consists of 
a man and wife for all the housework, another couple 
as gardener and dairymaid — ^the gardening being, of 
course, entirely devoted to vegetables and economy — 
and a third couple as gamekeeper and laundrymaid. 
Indeed, I know of a large chateau, where the owner 
and Ms family live and keep up the estate with no 
larger a staff. 

There must be many others, for the chateau class 
has been hard Mt. The peasant has made money, 
but the peasant is generally Ms own landowner, and 
little of Ms profit has found its way into the pocket 
of the seigneur. It is very unlikely, on the other 
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land, that the latter should own the urban ground 
rents with which so many country estates in England 
ire kept up ; for urban property, like ail other, is 
much more subdivided in France, and the owner of 
1 house in town is, moreover, nearly always the 
awncr of the land on w'hich it stands. If the 
chStelain has to live, as many have, on what his 
country estate can bring him, he will devote himself, 
partly to farming his own land and partly to market- 
ing the Cl ops which he receives as rent from such 
tenants as he has. lie will possibly be tempted, 
however, to live upon part of his capital, by selling 
the timber, of which a large part of so many 
Frmich estates consist, and much of the forest 
which adds to the beauty as well as the wealth and 
even to the climate of France is disappearing in 
this way. 

Naturally, there are also chatelains who have other 
resources to enable them to keep up their estates, 
and some who make a profitable business both of 
agriculture and forestry. Flowever, even when they 
really spend most of the time in the country, they, 
who could afford to do what some others could not, 
take no such share in helping to organize village life, 
as people in a corresponding position would do in 
England. 

There is, in fact, no organization of village life, as 
it would be understood by Englishmen. The parish 
room, the village library, the women’s institute, the 
boys’ club are all absolutely unknown— at least in 
the village, though many cures in towns organize 
boys’ clubs of a distinctly religious and moral 
and improving character, which, characteristically 
enough, are called patronages. In the village, each 
separate family in each very separate little farm is 
left to its own resources. This is no doubt partly 
due to the absence of any sense of responsibility on 
the part of the man who lives in the chateau with 
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regard to the social life of the village, but it is also 
due to a very vigorous resentment on the part of the 
man who lives in the farm against any one who 
would presume to interfere with his private aiiairs. 
Benevolent patronage in social life would be as 
bitterly repulsed as canvassing would be at political 
elections. Keen as is the interest of the Frenchman 
in politics, no busy candidate has ever yet dared to 
call upon him and ask him how he is going to vote, 
and that anybody, of any class, in his own \iUage 
should think of coming to interfere with his liberty 
in such a way would be to him irankh" incredible. 
Political meetings, which exist chiefly to heckle the 
candidate and frequently end in a row — yes, as many 
as you hke ; but canvassing, never. In any case, 
no one has ever thought of suggesting it. 

There are generally only two other people in the 
typical French village, who are not peasants. They 
are the cure and the school teacher, or insiihiteur , 
who may be an institutrice. I have bracketed them 
together, but they are very often at daggers drawn ; 
for the instituteur is the State-appointed master in 
the secular elementary school, and while there is 
nothing to prevent his being a Catholic, he much 
more probably is not, and in any case he is not 
allowed to give any rehgious teaching. Moreover, 
he generally ekes out his small salary from the 
Government by taking a still smaller salary from 
the municipality of the village for performing the 
duties of secretaire de mairie. The mairie, wLere 
the cadastre, or official map of the village and its 
landowners, and other official papers are kept, is 
always in the same building as the village school- 
house. Every commune, rural or urban, is a 
municipality in France, and has, not only its mairie 
but its municipal council, who are elected and 
unpaid. It also has its secretaire de mairie, who is 
one of the two paid officials of the municipality, 
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the other being the garde champUre, or village police- 
man, generally a very ancient farmer, who would 
probably be quite incapable of taking any decisive 
action, and, if any such action were necessary, would 
certainly wait until the arrival of the two mounted 
gendarmes from the nearest town. The garde 
champUre also acts as village crier, and, in that 
capacity, calls attention to his news, not by a bell 
but by a side drum. 

Now the institutenr, in his educational capacity, 
must ignore the existence of the Church. In his 
municipal capacity it is quite likely that he will do 
so also, if the municipal council, as in most cases, 
has a Radical majority and has elected a Radical 
peasant farmer as matre. If, on the other hand, the 
maire is the chdtelain, the secretaire will probably be 
a Catholic, and the village relations between Church 
and State will be cordial. They are, to be sure, 
never likely to be very bitter. The attitude of the 
average Radical peasant farmer is that he is anti- 
clerical on principle, but would never think of not 
being married or buried by the Church, even if his 
anti-clericalism goes so far as to prevent his going 
regularly to Mass. There are the traditionally Catholic 
families in the village, and there are the families 
whom the Catholics call fortes tetes, because they are 
opposed to the Church in politics ; but even the 
latter would probably send their children to do their 
First Communion, and every one takes part in such 
village ceremonies as are Catholic. 

To go so far as to admit the interference of the 
cure in the daily lives of the inhabitants would, how- 
ever, be another matter, and neither socially nor 
morally has the village care any position corres- 
ponding with that of the country parson. He is, 
indeed, a rather lonely figure, and that not merely 
because he has no wife or family. He is even more 
terribly underpaid than most people in this country. 
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where every one is underpaid ; for the Separation 
Law of 1906, which cut off his emoluments from 
public funds, left him to depend entirely on private 
Catholic support. He is lucky if, with all extra fees 
included, he can earn as much as 500 francs a month, 
or just four pounds. It is no doubt for this reason 
that there was, until quite recently, and still is in a 
less degree, a serious shortage of candidates for the 
priesthood. The peasant will no longer send his son 
into a calling which was, at one time, a comfortable 
living, but is now far less than he could get from the 
land. At the same time, there has been, since the 
war, a remarkable increase of young priests, who are 
drawn from the intellectual classes, and if this 
increase is maintained, it may have a very definite 
effect on the social as w'eU as the religious life of the 
French village. 

There is, of course, much more to be said about 
the difference between the ways in which rehgious 
and social life interlock in England and are separated 
in France. In the village, the curi is indeed com- 
paratively isolated, but he is more a part of the 
social life of the community than he is in the towns ; 
for he is part of a tradition so ingrained that it is 
impossible quite to break away from it. In the 
towns the Church is far more active ; but so are its 
rivals, and so are its enemies. In an English town 
social convention makes it almost impossible for a 
man to declare that he has no religion, though he 
may betray the fact by his behaviour. In a French 
one atheism is often professed as passionately and 
as openly as Christianity. In England the social 
and political enemy of the Established Church 
is Nonconformity. In France the Catholic Church, 
which, if not established, represents a very definite 
social attitude, and even a class, finds itself opposed 
to those with whom certain Radical or Socialist 
political opinions are inevitably allied with a militant 
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secularism, if not atheism. It seems incomprehen- 
sible to the average Frenchman that an English 
Socialist should also be a Christian, and perhaps even 
a member of the Established Church. As for the 
Protestants in France, they have a peculiar position. 
Numerically unimportant, they arc politically very 
powerful, for they are chiefly composed of a compact, 
middle-class, town-dwelling bourgeoisie, able and 
influential in business, finance, and public adminis- 
tration and occupying many of the important posts 
in government and affairs. The typical Catholic 
would throw them into the same bag with atheists, 
Jews, and other unbelievers, who may be and, 
probably are. Freemasons, which the Cathohes never 
can be. In any case, except for a few places 
which have historically Protestant traditions, neither 
Protestants nor Jews enter very much into village 
life, where the antagonism is between the bien pen- 
sants, the thorough Catholics, and those Radical 
anti-clericals, who would probably be fervent atheists 
in town, but who are baptized and married and buried 
by the Church in the country, and^ — though they ful- 
minate against the cure in the village cafe and will 
vote anything on the conseil municipal which would 
be likely to annoy him — are not really very deadly 
enemies. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE VILLAGE AND THE PEASANT 

T he French villager is the peasant farmer, the 
cidtivateur, as he would officially be described, 
and as he would describe himself, and nearly 
all the houses in a French village are little farms. 
To look at these farms you would imagine that all 
the farmers are in the most lamentable state of 
poverty, and you would probably see no reason to 
revise your opinion if you penetrated into the house 
where the farmer lives. You would find very little 
regard paid to the amenities of life, to its comforts, 
or even to mere order and domestic cleanliness. 
The essential things — cooking utensils, bedding and 
so forth — are kept clean enough, and the degree of 
personal cleanliness of the inhabitants is much higher 
than might appear from the patched, stained, and 
ragged clothing in which they pass the whole of their 
lives excepting Sundays. The French peasant far- 
mer on working days certainly has no regard for 
appearances. However, if the things that matter 
most are cleaner than they seem, the disorder, dis- 
comfort and griminess of the single living-room 
suggest a very low degree of civilization and material 
prosperity. Chickens not infrequently invade the 
kitchen and render the daily washing of its tiled floor 
fully necessary, while the cows are not far away, and 
the manure-heap is in front of the door. Exactly 
where it will be placed, and in front of which door, 
varies according to the district. In the North it will 
be a semi-liquid mass occup5dng an excavation in 
the centre of the courtyard, with stone or brick 
paths around it to enable the doors of the various 
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buildings to be reached without wading or falling in. 
The manure-heap in Lorraine will be found in front 
of the main entrance, and the village street is lined 
with manure-heaps on either side, each indicating its 
little farm. 

The small farmer, in fact, lives entirely for 
farming. He thinks only of his land. His land is 
an obsession to him. It is more It is a rehgion— 
his only true religion, even when he is a Catholic and 
goes to church He takes no leisure except on 
Sunday — and not always then for the whole day — 
and except when he goes shooting, or spends a very 
occasional hour in the village cafe, oi takes part in 
a rare family or village festival He does not waste 
time or money growing floweis in his garden, which 
is devoted only to vegetables, the gardeners of the 
family being almost always the women. He never 
reads a book And yet — this is another paradox — 
it is from the class of the small farmer that the intel- 
lectual vitality of France is really drawn. The 
number of people who read books is amazingly small, 
even in the towns, and even in the towns there are 
virtually no pubhc libraries, such as there are in 
England and America. The writers and thinkers are 
a small elite, appealing to a public which is itself a 
small elite , but writers and readers alike have their 
roots in the soil. 

The truth is that the flower is a very different 
thing from the roots. The French peasant is m 
many ways a different person from the intellectual 
or artistic townsman, whom he himself produces in 
no more than two generations. He is far from being 
artistic, and he is certainly not intellectual, though 
he is intelligent. He is not quick He is not 
impatient He is not gay, as the townsman is gay 
He does not en]oy himself over his work, as the 
townsman enjoys himself, and you will certainly 
never hear him singing over it, as you will hear the 
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townsman singing. He will not insist on having 
his leisure, as the townsman will insist. The only 
thing about him which tells you that he belongs to 
an old civilization is his rough but still delicate 
courtesy. 

The French peasant is dour, and he is cunning. 
I have said that he thinks only of his land, but it 
would be more true to say that he thinks only of the 
money that he can make and save out of his land. 
It is thrift which keeps him from growing flowers in 
his garden. It is thrift which makes him work in old 
clothes and live in domestic discomfort. It is thrift 
which prompts him to refuse to repair his farm 
buildings until they tumble down, as it was thrift 
which made his father build the walls of wattle and 
mud, instead of employing a mason. It is thrift 
which causes him to hesitate to adopt any labour- 
saving machinery. It is thrift which leads him to 
work himself and his family to death rather than 
employ hired labour ; for he is certain that he will 
never get his money’s worth from any labour which 
has not his own fierce incentive to put fifteen hours 
of effort into ten hours of work. It is thrift which 
inspires his wfife herself to pick up firewood in the 
forest or herself to collect green food for her rabbits 
by the wayside, though she may be rich enough to 
buy up the seigneur in his chateau. 

For the French peasant farmer, in spite of his 
aspect of poverty, is rich. He will^go on looking 
poor, even though he has bought a little car, and 
though sabots and black blouses and those high black 
caps with a little American cloth peak to them are 
gradually, but slowly going out. He has no desire to 
look prosperous. He merely wants to be pros- 
perous ; and he is, in spite of all appearances. It 
is he who supplies the almost limitless reserves 
which are always available in France for investment, 
and have been lost in dishonest or foolish speculation 
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all over the world, instead of making their country 
the richest among nations in realized wealth, as she 
still is in habits of thrift. Those ragged, muddy, 
unshaven peasants in a French village are men of 
property. One will own a block of fiats in Paris. 
Another will have put his savings in mortgages. 
Ail will possess packets of now worthless Russian 
bonds. 

There are no workhouses in France, and there is no 
unemployment. I do not say that the national 
tradition of thrift is entirely responsible either for 
the one fact or the other, for the lack of man-power 
is the principal cause of a situation which enables the 
individual labourer to be comfortably free from 
competition, though it may make the nation weak. 
Moreover, the absence of workhouses is partly due 
to laws, which make the family legally responsible 
for the maintenance of its infirm and its aged, and 
which direct public charity, on the rare occasions 
and to the limited extent to which it is given at all, 
chiefly to help this maintenance at home. Conse- 
quently, although there are hospices for old people, 
for whose support no individual can be made respon- 
sible, grandfathers and grandmothers, who are given 
little tasks to perform in return for their keep, are 
regular features of the chimney corner of every 
French homestead. It is not entirely from filial 
kindness and tradition that they are kept there, but 
because, even when they are not themselves the legal 
owmers of the family property, they are a legal charge 
upon the family. 

Nevertheless thrift is still a very important 
element in the absence of any real poverty behind so 
many appearances of it. Some people are saying 
to-day that the French in general and the French 
peasant in particular have lost their habit of thrift. 
Do not believe them. There may have been some 
who announced wildly that they would abandon it. 
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in that desperate hour when they found that every 
one of the francs which they had been saving up 
for the daughter’s dot or the son’s education to 
a profession was now only w’orth twenty centimes, 
after having for a still more tragic moment been 
worth less still. Tradition and habit t\ere too 
strong, however, and the Frenchman is now saving 
the paper franc just as carefully as he saved the 
silver one. 

As you reach the centre of a French village, after 
having passed the gates leading up to the chateau, 
you come upon the place puhlique. In England you 
might caU it the village green, but it is something 
less and something more — ^less in size but more in a 
certain formal dignity and in the fact that all the 
principal buildings wiU be grouped around it. There 
is the church, sometimes in the middle of its 
cemetery, but sometimes standing alone, while the 
cemetery lies, surrounded by its wall, on the out- 
skirts of the village. Monumentally the cemetery is 
on the whole less pretentious and consequently less 
heavily lugubrious a place than it would be in an 
English village or even in a French town, for 
memorials to the dead are not among the few things 
which vill induce the peasant to loosen the strings 
of his heavy purse ; but the wreaths of wire and 
enamel which are hung over the simple crosses give 
it a tawdry look which is inseparable from all French 
graveyards. 

In front of the church will be the aggressively new 
and nearly always ugly piece of sculpture which the 
village has erected to its war dead. The way in 
which a very few family names are again and again 
repeated on the roll of honour shows how close and 
how firmly rooted an organization the village com- 
munity is, but the monument is not otherwise 
interesting. Nor is the village schoolhouse and 
maifie combined, built probably in those two colours 
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(of sali'jv,' ijrick in wiiicb French Government arclii- 
ttcts ap;>car to be determined to show that France is 
ii') ienyer a Cijimtiy possessed of artistic taste. The 
village itself is more attractive. Across it 

theft -.’fiii prtifjably be a mail, or mall, of forniaiiy 
clipped ar.-d d,,>v.--cTOvving iimes or plane trees, often 
veipc :jld. and i:t a corner there mat' be a pond, with 
its ;'h i'-fv'enn- or watering-place for the horses to walk 
into tire ’.va.ter, and, if there is any ninniiig water at 
ail. trie cov.rred but otiterwise open lavoir, where the 
worn cat 'of the village will kneel at the edge of the 
strea.ni vdtii the week's washing, w'hich thep’ beat and 
soap and beat again with a wooden instniment which 
locks .like an enlarged butter-pat. 

Looking upon the place- puhlique also will be the 
two cafes. There are alwap’s two, for in every 
village there must be at least two parties. One of 
the Cafes will hang out a sign like two tin cones, 
joined at the broa,d ends, which shows that it is the 
GovfciiUiient tobacco shop, and that it alone is 
licensed to retail not only the Government’s tobacco 
and cigars, but its matches and its postage stamps. 
One oi the cafes, and perhaps both of them, will also 
be a little general shop. Neither its stock nor its 
accommodation for customers will be large. It will 
sell sardines and coltee and sabots and candles and a 
few of the verp" simplest groceries ; but the choice 
will be very limited, for, after aU, everp^body goes to 
the town on market dapp and nobody in the village 
would liave verp'’ great confidence either in the 
quality' or in the moderation of the price of what 
anp^Dody else living in the village can have to 
sell. 

Not that any one in the village would have a 
much greater confidence in what is offered for sale 
in the town. Like the highwayman in Vanbrugh’s 
plapp he distrusts some people because he knows 
them and some because he does not know them, and 
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his suspicion and dislike of etrangers — among whom 
Parisians are hardly less remote than real foreigners 
—are as great as his antagonism towards the known 
TAiles of his own neighbours. In the town, however, 
you can choose your shop, and compare its prices 
vith those of several other shops before com- 
ing back to spend your two francs thirty-five 
centimes. 

It is on the place ptMique that the hruleur, or 
Government distiller, takes his stand, when he 
comes, once a year, to turn the juice of the plums or 
the cherries or the mirabeUes or whatever the fruit- 
crop of the village may be into spirit. The pro- 
ceedings are naturally conducted under very close 
ofi:''ial supervision, as is the growing of tobacco 
plants. No one may have a tobacco plant, even as 
an ornament to his garden — supposing any one in 
France to be so wasteful as to use such a plant for 
mere ornament — ^^^ithout declaring it to the proper 
authority. An inspector vill come and count the 
leaves, and you viU have to show that you have paid 
duty on every one of them except the small per- 
centage that you are allowed to retain for your own 
smoking. In the same way you must pay duty on 
all the spirit distilled from your fruit, except the 
similar percentage which, if you are a genuine grower, 
you can retain for your own drinking. 

It is on the placepiiblique, probably against the walls 
of the mairie, that wiU be fixed, at election times, 
the large and rough boards, boldly numbered, one 
to each candidate, on which alone the programmes 
and often violently personal declarations and 
denials and accusations of the party representatives 
may be posted. It is on the more permanent 
municipal notice board, at the mairie door, that will 
be shown, not only the usual official announcements, 
but those large bills, which contain, in small type, 
the full text of some speech made by a Minister in 
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me Cham' 'C' D p^tic^ I have often wondered 
vh'ih r dntltmj.' in th Milage ever reads such a 
-p • h J uAch t.m in every commune in 

FrL4n( c, dt vUurrr/' public expense, has been \oted 
bv in *ht hw enthusiasm ot a pariia- 

m nmry dOmte i have certainly r.ever ^^een a 
■ fhuj, r’ 1: mt cf the board and straining 

d-' n f”' r ? nil a task. Perhaps the mere 

w’T''... rt tid' : npc.ct block of printed matter 
n-. ui' - th peas.mt that there is an important 
:n 4crdmy at mcA and that something is being done 
up in Pens Dot I am not at all sure. His general 
attitud c.r.vci-d- all ..oternments is that he likes 
ti.... ju. be-i vhdeh Ica^ cs him most completely to 
himsJf an I taxes him the least, and there his 
intci tsl in tht milter ends. The peasant is patriotic, 
bm it mu^t be remembered that the word pays, 
which to the Parisian means France, to him means 
his villagi.. ‘ He lives at the end of the pays,’ he 
will say, in ordiijr to show" you the way to a house 
which IS on the other side of the village, and it is 
not much farther than the pays, in this limited sense 
that hi=: patriotism really extends. 

This special kind of patriotism may even be found 
expressed in the relations between local and central 
government in France. The commune, the munici- 
pality, be it village or town, is a self-governing, 
independent unit, over which, in theory and very 
largely in practice, there is very little control from 
any superior authority ; and that independence is 
jealously guarded. With regard to any larger 
administrative area, there are the direct control and 
interference of the central Government, exercised 
through the prefect, in charge of each department or 
county, and his sub-prefects, in charge of each 
district, all of whom are directly appointed by and 
directly responsible to the Ministry of the Interior in 
Paris. !Manv as are the varieties of local custom 





CHAPTER IX 


VILLAGE FESTIVITIES 

1 IFE in a FrencL \iilage is not often gay, and 
it is often crimly hard , but it is hard in an 
entiieh ulritarian \\&y, and not on any 
puritanical principle Fur all the fierce eneray 
with which lie hvcps In', nose to the grindstone the 
Flench CO Lint:'' man does fr^ses^, ditp down 
in his character that capacity for gaiety which 
blossoms sj much ficcly m the townsman and 
LOW and then Ik- ^i* es n in to it 
There are certain famiK ard milage itsriTals at 
which he socially lets hinmelf go, and fui .'On e of 
which he hospitably spieaas liiniself By iar the 
most important of these is a wedding In ail classes 
in France a wedding is a social occasion, which lasts 
well beyond the actual ceremony The ceremony 
itself is important enough Indeed, for all those 
W’ho are not rigorously agnostic there are two 
ceremonies. There is the ci\ il marriage, which alone 
is legally binding. It is performed by the moire of 
the commune, or by the cleputy rnciire, or adjoirt, in 
the municipal building, and is little more than the 
official registration of a contract, perhaps with the 
addition of a short speech from the niaire, if he 
happens to know" either of the parties, and, although 
gratuitous in itself, is followed by a collection for 
the poor from among those present. As for the 
contract, it is probably drawn up by a nofaire, with 
elaborate safeguards for the dot of the bride or the 
property ot the bridegroom, or, if there is no wyitten 
contract, and the bride has no property — which is 
hardly thinkable in a \illage — the marriage will 
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ceiiziniv be a qu'K, or Loliectioii ior tbe poor, the 
dt hi diitn.ein', or bndebmaid wlio makes it, 
v.ill n''X be iec.1 around the cliurcii by tiie iund with 
the '-anie cuurtly formality by the gorgoh d nohneur, 
or be«i man, as in a wedding in Paris. There is no 
formal reception in the vestry, with the bride and 
bridegroom and thtir respective families lined up by 
the side of a carpet, along which the guests are 
passed to offer their congratulations. 

Mevertheiess, even in a village wedding there will 
be ceremony and formality. The bride will have 
her veil and her wreath oi imitation orange blossom, 
which she will afterw'ards keep under a glass shade 
on the mantelpiece of her bedroom for the rest of 
her life. Moreover, the subsequent festhities in a 
village wedding are far more important and far more 
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prolonged than they would be to-day in a town. In 
a smart wedding in Paris they would come to an 
end with what is called a lunch, but is really a 
refreshment table with sandwiches and champagne, 
at about three in the afternoon, much as a wedding 
would end in a similar reception in London. In 
Paris, in a w'edding of a more popular kind, the 
whole party, on coming out of the church, w^ould get 
into a large closed motor-coach, tastefully uphol- 
stered in pale grey, and be driven off to some 
suburban hostelry, where feasting and dancing and 
singing would continue until a late hour of the 
evening. The motor-coach would even be fitted 
with a piano inside, so that no time should be lost in 
getting to merriment on the way out, nor should 
there be anv anticlimax on the wav home. 

The same tradition governs a \’iilage w edding, but 
it is carried on much longer. In the smart society 
of Paris the proceedings are over by tea-time. In 
the bourgeois society of a provincial town, where the 
bride’s father probably hires the principal hotel 
for the purpose, they only end — as they used to 
do in Paris — with a ball, which goes on into the 
small hours of the mmrning and from which the 
bride and bridegroom escape secretly about mid- 
night. In a village they last for tw'o days and two 
nights. 

A marriage is not only the great event in the lives 
of the bride and bridegroom, but a great event in 
the lives of every one related to them. A man not 
only marries his wife’s family, but a woman marries 
her husband’s. A marriage is not only the union 
between two village families, but between two 
village properties, for it will hardly ever happen that 
either family has more than one child to divide up 
the inheritance. It may mean to one or other of 
the fathers that he can now run his plough across a 
little strip of land which for years has separated two 
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take on the character of drunken orgies. The 
guests certainly eat too much, but although every 
one is merry it cannot be said that any one is drunk. 
They eat partly because the table has been loaded 
with food in order to show that the giver of the party 
can afford it, and partly because there is not much 
else to do. The meal — or rather the series of meals — 
may have been brought along by the pastrycook from 
the nearest town, who has a wide experience of such 
things ; but his experience and his customers are 
mainly in bourgeois circles, where hired waiters, in 
the proper black dress clothes and white ties, are 
considered essential. It is more likely that the 
feast in the village has been cooked and served by 
a couple of neighbours, who, before coming back to 
the land, kept house for years for the family living 
in some chMeau, and know how these things should 
be done ; and, as they are friends of both famihes, as 
soon as they have cooked and served the meal they 
sit down at the table and help to eat it. 

Weddings are by far the most important of the 
family festivals, but christenings and funerals have 
their place too, and so has the First Communion of 
a son or especially a daughter, with its two days of 
family festivity as traditional as those of a wedding. 
At all of them the proper etiquette is observed ; for 
we may be rough peasants, but we know les usages. 
We send out dragees, or sugared almonds, to the 
relatives after a christening, and the faire-part, 
in which the date of a funeral is announced, is 
drawn up in the proper form, on behalf of all the 
relatives by name, and sent out in the proper 
large envelope, with its very wide black border. 
The village widow will know how to burst into 
tears whenever her late husband’s name is men- 
tioned up to exactly six months from the date of his 
demise, as weU as any town widow. The village 
burial may not be conducted by a ‘ contractor of 
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funeral pomps There may be no such gorgeous 
trappings and plumes to the hearse and its horses as 
in town, no black curtains, hea\dly bordered with 
white or silver, to the chapelle ardente in which the 
coffin waits in the vestibule of the house before it is 
taken to burial. In the village there may be none 
of these usual accessories to funerals in towns, and 
there may be no speeches by the graveside ; but a 
procession — the men and the women walking 
separately — will follow the body decently to the 
grave. Indeed, so much importance do the peasants 
attach to a considerable following on this last jour- 
ney that many of them belong to confreries or 
consoeuries, which are not only insurance funds for 
funeral expenses, but pledge every member to walk 
behind the bier of any other member who may die 
with his or her subscription fully paid up to date. 
These associations, by the way, are very ancient, 
and some date back to the thirteenth century. 

These associations, it may be mentioned, also 
encourage a less mournful kind of comradeship. 
For once a year each of them meets in one of those 
banquets, which are windfalls to one or other of the 
village cafes ; and the guests are proud to read in 
next week's issue of the local paper that ‘ a succulent 
repast was assured by the devoted attentions of 
Monsieur and Madame Deval, the justly popular 
proprietors of the Cafe du Progres '. 

Another great banquet of the year is that of 
Armistice Day, which emphasizes the fact that in 
spite of political opinions and voting almost solid 
for the return of a Pacifist and Anti-Clerical member 
of the Chamber, the only feasts which really appeal 
to the imagination of the peasant are those connected 
either with the Army or the Church. The dinner — 
which is, of course, a luncheon — of the Anciens 
Combattants on November nth is indeed a surprising 
evidence of this fact, for nothing less warlike can 
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well be conceived than the kindly and tolerant, if 
close and stubborn, farmers who sit round the board 
and revive their war memories. 

There is another military festivity, though it 
cannot exactly be described as one of rejoicing. 
That is the patriotic demonstration, made on the 
evening of the conseil de revision, by the two or 
three boys of the village who have been passed by 
that official body as fit to set out shortly for their 
period of military service. There are kept at the 
mairie an old tricolour flag, two bugles, and the drum 
used by the garde chanipetre as village crier, and 
these stage properties are placed at the disposal 
of the two lads, who have just come back from the 
town, their buttonholes adorned with the enormous 
red, white, and blue badges, with gold fringe, which 
are sold outside the meeting place of the conseil to 
those who are to be trained for the defence of their 
country. The boys have already had as much to 
drink as is good for them, but they will soon have 
more. They will march round the village, blowing 
the bugles and beating the drum, and they will visit 
one cafe and then the other and then the first again. 
They sing very loud, and they are very patriotic, 
but they are obviously unhappy. It is almost the 
only time that I have seen anybody drunk in the vil- 
lage, and it is the only time that I have seen such 
a state tolerated by village opinion. 

Among religious festivals, which are regularly 
observed by the village, are, firstly, the midnight 
mass on Christmas Eve ; secondly, the procession, 
singing and surrounding the cure, to the calvaire by 
the roadside at the top of the hill on the FHe-Dieu, 
which is Corpus Christ! day ; and, thirdly, the 
ceremony when the children of the village take their 
First Communion, and the little girls of ten and 
eleven look so charming in their long and full white 
muslin dresses and their veils, their white cotton 
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gloves, and their crowns of flowers. On these occa- 
sions, the banners, the baldrics, the surplices, the 
birettas, the tall candles, and not least the suisse, in 
his gold-laced coat, cocked hat, and brass-headed 
staff, suggest that the church must be very fully 
staffed ; but every man in the procession, including 
the suisse himself, and excepting only the cure, is, on 
working days, a rough peasant farmer or perhaps the 
keeper of one of the two village cafes. 

If we put aside the Fete Nationale on July 14th, 
which in spite of its official celebration in towns and 
its popular tradition of dancing in the streets in 
Paris, is, in the villages, no more than a day which 
must legally be workless, the most important festive 
occasion of the year is the annual fete du village, 
which is usually held on some day in July, and 
possibly on the day of the village patron saint. 

The exact when and the how of the holding of the 
fete is discussed at a special meeting of the municipal 
council — or, rather, of the councillors composing it, 
for it is not an official affair — which monsieur le 
maire calls to examine the question. The meeting 
will nominate a commission, consisting of a couple of 
the farmers and perhaps of one of our two dehitants, 
or innkeepers. There will probably be the three 
senior members of the conseil municipal, who are 
honourably entitled to see their names in print and 
to have a hand in allotting the contract for the tent 
and the band. The commission then proceed to 
appoint their sons and nephews as commissaires — 
active young men who will do the real work in return 
for the importance of having their names in print 
too, and of wearing rosettes and getting hot and 
dusty and officious on the great day in their best 
clothes — ^which wiU still be black in most parts of 
the country, but have become a heavy and hairy 
kind of tweed, or brown or green corduroys in some. 
Of course, in time, these young commissaires will 
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inherit the farms and the cafes and themselves 
become members of the conseil in their turn. 

The first step will be the collection of a fund for 
the expenses. To this fund residents will be asked 
to contribute according to a strict maximum, 
determined by what they have contributed in 
previous years, and Strangers — ^which, as I have 
already explained, means Parisians spending their 
holidays in the village as well as real foreigners — 
according to a minimum w'hich their own sense of 
the absence of any title to be in the place at all is 
expected to fix pretty high. These latter contri- 
butions, however, which are solicited with polite- 
ness but without humility, give no sort of right 
to a patronizing attitude on the part of the giver. 
France is a democratic country, and nobody in any 
big house vill be asked to perform an opening 
ceremony or to give away prizes. France is also a 
secular country, and the cure will not be asked, nor 
will he offer, to take any share in the organization, 
though there is no objection to his coming to the 
fete if he likes. He will certainly not stay away 
from it, on the other hand, on the ground that it is 
held on a Sunday, for even the religious part of 
France is not Sabbatarian, and Sunday is the regular 
day for all the amusements of the people, from race 
meetings and football matches to theatrical per- 
formances. 

The programme, when it is printed in due course 
and posted in our own and the adjoining communes 
(one copy to each — ^why waste money ?) is boldly 
headed ‘ Repubhque Frangaise ’, and is signed and 
countersigned by the maire, the adjoint du maire 
and the members of the commission, with the 
authority of each fuUy set forth and certified, as 
is the manner of all pubhc announcements in legal- 
minded France. It is a noble programme, printed 
by the weekly paper of our market town with that 
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mixture of many founts of type and that profusion 
of fancy rulings and other flourishes which are 
affected by local printers in aU countries. It is 
given an additional gaiety by the fact that it is on 
paper in which red fades into blue and from blue into 
white — plain black on white is only used for purely 
official purposes. 

From this programme we learn that there will 
be two days of rejoicing — though experience tells 
us that the Monday will be a bit of an anticlimax. 
There will be country games — mostly of a comic 
character — for the young men, the maidens, and 
the children. There will be a shooting competition, 
a concours de dommos for those of more advanced 
years, and a grand bal parquete The parquet turns 
out later to consist of very uneven floor-boards 
merely laid upon cross pieces on the grass of the 
place pubhque, and covered by a tent ; but the 
words look splendid on the bill. The music will be 
supplied by the Orphean of the little town, who 
possess several brass instruments, from which they 
are capable of developing considerable power. It 
is the Corps des Pompiers of the same town who will 
treat us to a retraite aux flambeaux, or musical 
torchlight procession, in the evening, to remind us, 
no doubt, that if ever we have a fire it is from them, 
three miles away, that we have the only hope of 
mechanical appliances or trained assistance in 
putting it out. 

The Corps des Pompiers is, indeed, a typical 
feature in French provincial life. It is made up of 
volunteers, about whose competence in fire extinc- 
tion I should be a little doubtful, but about whose 
willingness to turn out on every ceremonial occasion, 
in uniform and wearing their very brightly polished 
brass helmets, there can be no question. The very 
name of them has crept into literature and art as 
symbolical of ever5d;hing that is bourgeois and 
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dcmonstrath’ely conventional. They themselves 
look like a siin’ival from the time ol Louis-Philippe, 
and I fear that many of their methods and 
their instruments must date from that period also. 
Having assembled on the occasion of our village 
fete, they actually went so far, before setting out 
to visit us, as to have a real practice with the fire- 
engine, which they dragged out of its little hutch on 
their own place puhlique. This practice, carried 
out under the direction of their own maire, resulted 
in the saving of the winter leeks in his garden — for 
they were suffering sadly from the drought — 
making four delighted small boys wet to the skin, 
and revealing serious defects in the engine itself ; 
but it led to no further action, and it wiU no doubt 
be after the next fire that the machine wiU be 
repaired. 

On the morning of the fete it was already evident 
that this was no ordinary Sunday. Never had so 
many heads in curl-papers been seen in our own and 
the surrounding villages. It is true that although 
on the printed announcement we had been invites 
d pavoiser, the only flags to be seen in the village 
were the two which are brought out of the mairie 
on every occasion of official rejoicing and stuck into 
the two little sockets, which form a ‘ V ’ over the 
door of every mairie in France as they do over the 
front of every motor-omnibus in Paris. It is true 
that the ' illuminations ’ promised on the same 
programme were found to be reduced, when evening 
arrived, to four Japanese lanterns on a string over 
the same mairie door. However this disinclination 
— absolutely normal in France — to spend money 
unnecessarily did not mean that the village was not 
ready to enjoy itself. 

After dinner — that is, by one o’clock— farm-carts 
begin to come in, the space occupied by the live 
pig or calf under its rope netting on market days 
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being now filled with kitchen chairs carrying the 
ladies of the party, in their best — a best which is, 
alas ! no longer traditional peasant dress. The 
chevaux de hois have already begun to turn. The 
sweetstuff booth is already selling nougat and hot 
gofers, made immediately and to order, over a 
portable charcoal fire. Practice has already begun 
in the shooting gallery. Business is already brisk, 
not only in our two regular inns, but in three other 
houses, which have hung fir branches over the door 
to indicate that they have taken out a temporary 
licence to faire cafe for the occasion. 

Soon the games begin. For a prize of twenty 
francs the young men try to pick up things with 
their mouths from the marmite diahoUque, which is 
filled with soot, and they tilt at the hains russes, 
which upset pails of water on the heads of the 
unsuccessful. The young maidens, who, until a 
fairly advanced period in the day, remain in a 
compact group apart from the young men, court 
ridicule less crudely. Blindfold, they try to cut 
hanging ribbons with scissors. The small boys race 
in sacks and wheelbarrows. The little children 
fish with rods and hooks into a lucky bag. Every 
one does something to make every one else laugh, 
on the principle that the older you are, the less you 
do and the more you laugh. 

When the torchlight procession is over, and the 
OrpMon has marched home with the pompiers, 
dancing is continued to the music of a fiddle and a 
large, oblong, rectangular concertina, both operated 
by village and of course amateur executants. 
The two bugles and the side drum, which have been 
brought out from the mairie, supply a rather 
desultory accompaniment. There seems to be a 
constant flow of wine — it would be beer or cider 
in other districts — a great deal of merriment, but 
virtually no drunkenness. Even when the old 
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people and the women and girls have gone to bed, 
and the young bloods follow tradition by making a 
night of it, the dissipation is surprisingly innocent. 
With the bugles and the side-drum they try the 
echoes from every point in the village through the 
night. Then they follow tradition once more, 
for they march over to the next village, which has 
always been rather a rival of ours, and buy a goose. 
At breakfast-time on Monday morning I met them 
marching back, singing and still blowing the bugles 
and pattering on the drum. They looked vahant 
but sleepy. The goose, poor bird, which was being 
led along the road with a string around its neck, 
was bewildered. In the afternoon they were to tie 
it up and shoot at it — again for a prize of twenty 
francs. In the evening they were to eat it ; but 
by that time they were much too tired to blow any 
more bugles. So the village slept once more — until 
next year’s fete. 



CHAPTER X 


THE LITTLE TOWN 

O NCE a week the whole village goes off to 
market. The two cafes are closed. The 
farmers bolt and bar their heavy doors, and 
put up the shutters on their windows. Chairs are 
placed in the high two-wheeled farm-cart or in the 
little motor camionette, which is gradually replacing 
it. Under the hood of the cart or the motor will 
be seen packed the whole family except the grand- 
parents and the children, the men in their newest 
suits of corduroys or fustian, and the women in 
black and wearing unaccustomed hats — of thirty 
years-old fashion — towering above heads, which on 
every other day of the week go bare. 

The whole cavalcade sets off to our market town, 
which is not only the market town, but the adminis- 
trative, social, judicial and professional centre of 
the whole district. It is the administrative centre, 
because there are the Sous-Prefet, our only official 
link with the central Government in Paris ; the 
gendarmerie, which is a military body, and reminds 
us that France is kept in order by the Ministry of 
War ; the Percepteur, who collects our direct taxes ; 
and the Receiveur des Contributions Indirectes, to 
whom we pay the fees for our shooting, motor-car, 
and many other licenses. It is the judicial centre, 
because there is the Tribunal, which consists of three 
judges, a President, and two assistants, and tries 
civil cases as well as such minor criminal offences as 
would in England come under the Police-court. 
Under the Tribunal there is also a Commissaire de 
Police, who prepares the dossiers of these minor 
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criminal cases and brings them np before the 
Court. 

It must be remembered, of course, that the unpaid 
magistracy, which is the backbone of the aristo- 
cratic organization of the country-side in England, 
does not exist in France. The judges of the local 
Tribunal are paid. So also is the Juge de Paix, 
who is quite a different person from our justice of 
the peace, and sits in quite small towns, which are 
hardly more than large villages, as well as in the 
larger ones, to judge minor offences and claims for 
payment of debt. The only unpaid magistrates in 
France are the judges in the Tribunaux de Com- 
merce, of which more than two hundred exist to try 
purely commercial cases in certain of the bigger 
towns, and are directed by business men, who are 
elected for limited periods. 

It must also be remembered that the whole 
French judicial system provides a network of 
appeals. There are twenty-seven district appeal 
courts, and, above them, the final appeal to the 
Cour de Cassation ; so that the French, who are 
perhaps the most litigious people on earth, have 
plenty of opportunity for carrying their cases from 
one court to another. 

The market town is much more of a professional 
centre than it would be in England. If the peasant 
wants a doctor — ^it is very rare indeed that he runs 
to such wicked expense, either for himself or for any 
member of his family — ^it is to the market town that 
he goes to find him, for a doctor would starve if he 
tried to make a hving in a village. If the same 
peasant wants a veterinary surgeon — ^which is much 
more likely — it is from the market town that he will 
fetch him also. It is in the market town that he wiU 
go to see his notaire, to draw the interest on his 
mortgages, and to arrange about the purchase or 
sale of a bit of property or the sharing out of an 
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inheritance which has just fallen in to him and his 
brother, or the drawing up of the marriage contract 
of his daughter. It is in the market town also that 
he will find his avoue, whom he will want to consult 
about that civil action against his neighbour over 
a boundary line. 

In the market town he will also want to go to 
his bank. It will not be to pay money into an 
account there or to draw money out, for the peasant 
has not yet got over his disinclination to trust his 
cash to any one, and still keeps it under the mattress, 
while his wife, as likely as not, keeps another secret 
store — secret even from him — under another mat- 
tress or in some other hiding-place. He probably 
has no current account at the bank at aU. He goes 
there to draw his interest on the Government and 
other securities which he has bought with savings 
that he will entrust to no banker, and possibly to 
buy new' securities with new savings. The bank 
on market days is full of farmers and their wives 
carefully producing coupons and carefully pocketing 
the dividends in exchange for them. 

It is in the market town, again, that, on one of 
the rare occasions on which he has launched out on 
a piece of building, which will probably be an 
additional barn, the peasant will find the representa- 
tives of the many trades, with each of which he must 
deal separately in regard to the construction. For, 
unless he has been so lavish— -which is very unlikely 
— as to em.ploy an architect, he must make separate 
bargains with the mason, who does no more than 
the brickwork and the plastering ; the charpentier, 
who puts in the beams ; the menuisier, who supplies 
the doors and windows ; the couvreur, who com- 
pletes the roof ; the plomhier, who runs in the 
water-supply ; and the famiste, who looks after the 
stoves and the chimneys. The 'builder and con- 
tractor ’ of England is an unknown person in 
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France. The owner, or his architect, must look 
after the co-ordination of all these separate but 
inteixk'pciidcnt tasks and all these indnidual and 
indeed often conflicting personalities 
Above all, the market town is the social centre. 
If there is no middle-diss society in the village, 
there is plenty in the market town It is full of 
tiny little houses, in which live retired tradesmen 
from Pans, or civil servants from Paris or elsewhere, 
or professional men. Small as the town may be, 
it is pretty sure to have an archaeological society 
and several other socictii. s of the same kind, and to 
have quite an active little intellectual life, to which 
not only the retraites, but the practising professional 
men who arc brought together in the town con- 
tribute. The market is also a social centre for the 
peasant. He comes first ot all for business, but he 
combines business with a certain amount of pleasure. 
It is on market day that he meets his friends from 
other villages ; and though he is much too economical 
to eat any meal except at home, and the midday 
dejeuner at the hotels is patronized chiefly by the 
dealers who have come to rob him, he can get quite 
a lot of social enjoyment out of the time passed over 
one drink in a caf^ or even out of a stand-up talk 
in the market-place, without wasting money on a 
drink at aU. 

The market town is also the only place where the 
villager can go for any relaxation or entertainment. 
He wiU not find a library or a reading-room there, 
any more than in a village, nor will he find anything 
in the nature of a club ; but he will find a cinema, 
he will find an occasional circus and even the rare 
visit of a theatrical company, who act in a tent, for 
there is not often a theatre, and he will find a choice 
between one or two cafes, which, without being 
described as gay, are rather more fully lit than the 
single room, with its smoking oil lamp, in the village. 
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Moreover, most of these little towns now contain 
— it is a very modern and daring innovation 
— some little hall, where young people who would 
like to dance can, at least on Saturday and 
Sunday nights, indulge their frivolous desire for 
doing so. 

However, the countryman has come to the market 
first of aU for business. He has come to buy all sorts 
of things which must be made to last the week, from 
meat and groceries to a visit to the barber’s. I do 
not mean that he will often pay to have his hair cut. 
If he indulges in such a luxury at all, and is not 
content with what his wife can manage in the back 
yard, it is a ceremony which is solemnly performed 
twice a year — at Easter and at AH Saints. I mean 
that it is on market day that he will have a shave, 
when he considers one to be necessary ; and indeed 
I have known a man make a special journey to the 
market on Monday in order to be unusually smart for 
a wedding that was to take place on the following 
Saturday. 

The peasant has come to the market, above aU, 
to sell. He wiU stand for hours beside his two or 
three sacks of potatoes, waiting for the price below 
which he will not let them go, and he will bargain 
for twenty minutes to obtain that price. In the 
part of the market where his wife has paid to the 
municipality for her seat on one of the httle wooden 
benches which are placed in rows, she will wait in 
the blazing sunlight or the driving rain for an equal 
number of hours, and will perform miracles of 
ingenuity to find out what the woman two places 
away has asked for the very various contents of her 
basket. That basket wiU contain all sorts of things — 
the produce of the garden, asparagus or apples or 
raspberries according to the season, seedling cab- 
bages or lettuces for planting out, a couple of pounds 
of butter, a dozen eggs, a terrifi.ed hve rabbit, an 
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t’qr,.i!iy nn? cnitottahlt' pair of live chickens, their 
Im'! tud {<K;rllui, and t)llcn‘d, with the utmost but 
apiuin uily nnconM ioti^ (i unity, head^ downwards, 
[i> a buvtu, who will (airy them away, still alive and 
still Ik ads downwauls, tor hiter killing. 

’I'hnie an' also the stalls of the ju'ofcssional dealers, 
who havt' proxided themsehes with awaiings against 
tlu' elenit ids ; the ('lua'seinongeis, the fruiterers, the 
puik hul('he!s, the rare lishiiiongers, the market- 
g.inhneis, some of whom haxe arrivc'd by rail or 
loaa! and legularly woik other markets in the Mty- 
inilt' radius on other days of the wi'ck, others of 
wdiom ha\ e their shops in the town itself, but do not 
iH'glecl on that aceoiuit to have their stall on the 
market. 

liien there are the cheap-] aeks, wdio follow every 
market and every fair ; those wlio sell enamelled 
kitchen vt'ssels so much cheaper tlian in the shops, 
and who seem to find customers in spite of the 
fairly obvious cpiality of their wares ; those who 
spread out a pile of gaily coloured handkerchiefs 
upon the ground ; those wdio dazzle the feminine 
buyer still more eflcctively by trays of tawdry 
jewellery, all of which, at the end of the market, 
is packed aw^ay, in an incredibly short time, into 
boxes of saw'diist, and loaded up into a little motor- 
van by a dealer, who seems to have found that 
business is best done in a costume like that which is 
usually associated with a lion-tamer. 

Another corner of the market has been appro- 
priated, in the last few years, by the agents of firms 
who sell motor-cars. The motor-car manufacturers 
have recently been working very hard at exploiting 
the peasant, and even invade the villages with 
travelling caravans of cars, which, if they probably 
do not effect any immediate sale when they stop for 
half an hour on the flace publique in front of the 
church, doubtless prepare the bucolic mind for the 
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acquisition which is eventually made in the market 
town. 

So, on market day, from every road that leads 
into the little town, there is a stream of farm carts 
and little motor vans. Of course they are stopped 
at the octroi, where the municipality takes a toll 
on ail consumable produce brought within its 
limits. The stream will go on, past the railway 
station, towards the market square in the centre of 
the town, where the carts will put up in one of the 
large and adjacent inn yards, which this weekly 
income has saved from destruction. 

What are the characteristic things about these 
little Sous-Prefectures — for a small market-town 
is nearly always a Sous-Prefecture, just as a large 
market town is nearly always a Prefecture ? The 
first is that in the great majority of cases they are 
nothing else but market towns. I can think of 
several within sixty miles of Paris, that have no 
industry whatever. In another there is a very 
small glass factory, recently established, but already 
in financial difficulties, and a still smaller factory of 
wheelbarrows, which employed only a dozen men 
and is now in bankruptcy. The great majority 
of those inhabitants of the town who make anything 
at all are the saddlers, wheelwrights, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, basket weavers and so forth, whose 
output goes to the surrounding countryside and no 
farther. The rest are either bootmakers and tailors 
or butchers and pastrycooks, all supplying the 
countryside with what they produce, or else they 
are tradesmen, selling to the countryside iron- 
mongery and other things that are produced else- 
where. 

I lay emphasis on this point because such towns, 
which are quite common in France, have become 
quite rare in England, and would hardly be con- 
ceivable within an hour’s train from London. I 
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do not say that they arc universal in France, which 
has always had cciiain industrial districts, and has 
dc\'cloped quite new ones, such as the Seine Valley 
below Rouen, since the war. However, in France 
at least they remain typical 
One result of this is that there are many little 
towns in hrance, which are quite prosperous and 
certainly cannot be said to be decaying, but which 
do not develop. In the little town which I know 
best there art' hardly any new houses and certainly 
no new quaiters or suluirhs, and there arc no slums. 
Without being dilapidatt'd, all its buildings are old, 
some so old that they go back to the fifteenth 
century and earlier, and an antiquity dealer is glad 
to get hold of one ol them and hang out a pretentious 
wrought-iron sign to advertise his very doubtfully 
old furniture — to visiting Parisians, of course, for the 
peasant only recognize the value of antiquities as 
things to sell. Others, without being medieval, 
have the comfortable and pleasant proportions of 
the Directoire and the Empire. Plardly anywhere is 
there one of those blatant constructions — modern 
without being modern architecture — which can so 
easily kill the reposing effect of the sleepiest town. 
There is indeed an enterprising establishment, which 
calls itself the Nouvellcs Galcrics, and sells crockery 
and soap, and hairpins, at prices which ‘ defy all 
competition ’, and it has inserted large plate glass 
windows into the ground floor of a corner house on 
the market place ; but you have only to carry your 
eye a little higher to find an eighteenth century 
window and an uneven tiled roof, and serenity is 
saved. 

Serenity rather than sleepiness is in fact the 
atmosphere of these little towns. They are not 
sleepy, and on market days they are quite the 
reverse ; but for all their noisy vivaciousness on 
these days and their industrious and businesslike 
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demeanour on others, they are never in a hurry. 
They are often quick, not infrequently excited, but 
never fussed. 

Much of the serene look of the town is given by 
its trees. Most little French towns have one or 
more avenues of trees, and as most of the towns are 
old, the trees are old also. Whenever a Frenchman 
makes a road, he wants to plant trees along each 
side of it, and this habit, which makes so much of 
the character of the French landscape, makes almost 
as much of the character of the French towns. 
Closely and formally planted and often closely and 
formally clipped, these avenues give dignity and 
distinction even when the building themselves are 
not particularly distinguished. 

It is in these little towns that you will find the 
steady stream of provincial life almost entirely 
undisturbed by the modern gusts which blow across 
the surface in Paris. Here the old-fashioned hour- 
geoisie is still in full possession, that bourgeoisie 
which is reserved, inhospitable to strangers, sufficient 
to itself, favourable neither to adventure nor to 
progress, but guardian of a culture which is still the 
richest thing that it has saved in aU its careful 
economies. Here you wiU find in every street men 
who remind you of M. Thiers and women who 
suggest that, like Madame Cognacq or Madame 
Boucicaut, they could, by careful attention to 
economy over details, have built up great retail 
shops, such as the Samaritaine or the Bon Marche. 
There may be women in Paris who think that it is a 
man’s business to make money quicker than his 
wife can spend it, but not here. Every trades- 
man’s wife, who is of course his cashier and general 
manager, is scraping to save a little more and earn 
a little more. She will make you pay extra for the 
bottle in which you take away your wine or your 
oil, but she knows you will carefuUy bring it back 
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to get the money refunded. She may even, 
when bhc dare, adjust the prices not only to what 
may be supposed to be the maximum of your 
willingness and capacity, but also to what you ought 
to expect to be charged as a sort of ransom, if you 
are a strangtu* ; but she does not often dare, for it is 
against the law not to have prices marked. 

Wlieii an Englishman enters a French post office 
he may be shocked to see the time wasted over a 
qiiiic uimeeessarily tdaborate routine, and when he 
first tries to cash a cheque at a French bank, he 
may bo irritated at the number of precautions 
which arc iak('n, at the many signatures, and proofs 
of identity which must be given bclore he receives 
a waiting number to take his turn at the cage, from 
within wiiich the single cashier will eventually hand 
him his money. Ho begins to understand both post 
office and bank when he grow'S accustomed to the 
life of a small town, and finds that there arc still 
notaires, who use sand instead of blotting paper, and 
would not think of allowing a typewriter to be 
brought into their Hides, as their oilices are called ; 
that there is a shop wfficre walnuts are sold by the 
score, and carefully and slowly counted out ; and 
that peasants, who have come in from far and have 
a busy day, will w'ait for an hour for the privilege of 
paying their taxes, rather than spend the money 
on the two postage stamps —one is for the postage 
of the return of the receipt —which it w'ould cost 
to send the money. 

The army officer is by no means a negligible 
ingredient in the social life of the country town. 
It is generally only in the big towns that there is a 
garrison, hut even in a small one there is generally 
some sort of military unit, and in any case it is 
from the modest bourgeois class, which nestles 
comfortably into the small town, that most of the 
infantry officers are drawn. For French officers, 
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except a few in the cavalry, are not the weU-dressed 
dashing, aristocratic fellows with money to spend, 
whom English tradition associates with the com- 
missioned ranks in the army. Their only link mth 
the aristocracy is that they are usually Catholics, 
but even that not always. In the mass — and it is 
a large mass, for there are very many of them — 
they are neither smart nor dashing, but are modest, 
painstaking public servants, who, like aU public 
servants in France, are, by English standards, 
ludicrously badly paid. Dotted about the crowd 
of the market place, helping their wives or their 
mothers to do the shopping, carrying a bundle of 
vegetables or a dozen of eggs, they are as much a part 
of the scene in the small town as the soldier in 
uniform on special leave — -permission agricole — for 
the harvest, is part of the village scene in July and 
August. 

Since France returned to the system of single- 
member constituencies in 1928, the local Deputy 
has once more become the popular figure on market 
day that he used to be. During the few years after 
the war, when the Deputy was only one of a list 
representing the whole departement, and little local 
pressure could be brought to bear upon him per- 
sonally, the politicians of the country town were 
ill at ease, for their politics are eminently those of 
the parish pump. Now they are happy once more, 
and the Deputy is in constant demand. The fact 
is that he and his constituents alike regard the whole 
thing as a job — he as a job for himself, they as a 
job either for themselves individually or for the 
locality. He wiU make impassioned speeches on 
political ideals at election and even at other times, 
and they will not only come to the poll in a propor- 
tion of the total electorate — France has universal 
male sufirage — which is amazingly high, when it is 
remembered that there is no canvassing, but they 
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will discuss general political questions at the Cafe 
de Commerce m the afternoons with a violence which 
will make you think that they are ready to die for 
their principles. Nevertheless, to them as to him, 
the importance of politics lies in the pickings that 
arc to be got out of them. For him those pickings are 
such as to put the financial position of a Deputy, 
even to an honest man, well on a level with a suc- 
cessful professional career, and to a dishonest man — 
and they arc unfortiiiiately not unknown in the 
Chamlicr— considerahl}/ highd. In addition to free 
raihvay travel and fiec postage tor his letters, he 
gets — as also docs the Senator — a salary of £480 a 
year, and mauv a piolessional man in France, where 
most people aic content to live on so little, would be 
glad to ha'v e that For the constituents the pickings 
are the obtaining of public appointments — under- 
paid, but paid — for themschus and their relatives, 
and the spending of public money on the neighbour- 
hood. 

It is in the little towm and on market day especially 
that you will see the local Deputy at his most 
characteristic, and wall understand how at least 
half of the life of every Minister is spent in receiving 
visits of parliamentarians, who come to ask par- 
ticular favours for particular constituents or par- 
ticular local interests There was never any one 
so cordial, so devoted a friend of every one, and so 
exuberantly delighted to see friends whom he does 
not in fact recognize as the Deputy among his 
electors. With right hand and left hand and both 
at the same time, and in different directions, he 
is shaking hands with every one. He is ready to 
drink with every one, and delighted to render any 
one a service. Along many of the main roads of 
France there are light railways, twisting in and out 
among the trees, built at a great outlay of public 
money because a Deputy wanted to show' that he 
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had persuaded the Government to do something for 
the town which elected him. Many of these hght 
railways had become white elephants, and moss- 
grown at that, even before motor transport had 
made them almost entirely useless ; but they 
remain as memorials of what the country thinks of 
politics. Politics are worth something just in so 
far as they bring something to the town or to any 
particular townsman. 

As you walk through the streets of the little town, 
and examine its shops, you may notice several 
things which will give indications of its life. There 
will be butchers’ shops, some of which call themselves 
boucheries anglaises, although I have never been 
able to find out in what respect an English butcher's 
shop in France is supposed to be different from one 
which is purely French. There will even be a 
boucherie chevaline for those who wiU not go beyond 
the price of horseflesh, but it will probably be in a 
side street, for it is not held of much account. 
There will be bakers’ shops and charcuteries, which 
are much like those of Paris, and there will be a 
-patisserie, which looks surprisingly prosperous for a 
small country town. This prosperity is due, not 
so much to a large consumption of cakes and 
pastries by the inhabitants as to the fact that its 
owner contracts for many of the wedding feasts of 
the surrounding neighbourhood, as weU as for the 
annual banquets of the many societies — agricultural, 
musical, learned, political, or commemorative — in 
which is expressed the instinct of every French 
town for forming itself into innumerable little camps. 
There will be grocers, the more popular of whom wiU 
hand you a mysterious little ticket with your 
purchase, which tickets, being carefully collected 
as they invariably are, and eventually brought 
back in sufficient numbers, give the right to receive 
a pri-me, which is some small article for nothing. 
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There arc several shops where yon can buy cream 
and cheese and vegetables, and there is "even a 
fruiterer of course a Spaniard or an Italian, as 
they ail arc in France. 

Yon may possibly draw the conclusion from some 
of these shops that the French countryman must 
consume an enormous quantity of spirits, cham- 
pagne, and liqueurs, for you uill find bottles of 
them on sale, not only by the grocer, who is the 
regular wine merchant, but by the charcuiier, the 
cheesemonger, and even the fruiterer. This con- 
clusion would, however, be mistaken. The recur- 
rence of the bottles in so many shops merely means 
that it is easy and cheap to get a hcence to sell 
them, and as the stock improves by keeping and the 
sale yields a handsome profit, there are many modest 
competitors. 

Among the shops which do not sell food you may 
notice two things. One is that there are several 
watch- and clock-makers, and the other that there 
is not a single bookseller. The watch- and clock- 
makers may be accounted for by the fact that the 
first article of furniture which the peasant wiU think 
of buying as an expression of his prosper ity, and an 
evidence of his social status is a clock. What in 
England is called a grandfather’s clock, but had 
gone out of fashion long before our grandfathers, 
to come in again among the antiquity hunters of 
to-day, would really have been bought by the French 
peasant of a couple of generations ago, and there are 
many of them in the farms. The modern peasant 
wants to hang on the wall a thing in a mahogany 
and glass case, with a brightly polished steel and 
brass pendulum, and fitted with a set of chimes 
which is in France called a Westminster, presumably 
because the first of them came from England and 
were supposed to have the full and rich tones of 
Big Ben. 
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The absence of booksellers in French provincial 
towns is surprising, but it is undeniable. The 
truth is that the French, as a nation, do not read. 
The cultured class, which is very genuinely and 
very deeply cultured, is limited. It is represented 
in the small towns, as I have indicated, and it is 
perhaps larger, even although no one buys books, 
than it might appear. There is a real intellectual 
activity maintained in France by the spoken word 
in a way which in other countries could only be kept 
alive by books, and of course the inspiration of that 
intellectual activity comes from those who do read. 
At the same time it must be recognized that the 
small towns, like the country, produce a population 
which is intelligent rather than intellectual, and, 
although it always includes certain studious and 
sometimes really erudite people, in fact contributes 
to the intellectual life of the country chiefly by 
furnishing material which is developed in Paris. 
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SCHOOLS AND CULTURE 

4 S you pass along the country roads of France 
you will be suie to meet, again and again, 
A A an old man or an old woman leading a 
very young child by the hand. The association of 
the two ages is not merely fortuitous. There are 
thousands of children, of ail classes, but particu- 
larly the children ol working people, who are being 
brought up by their grandparents in villages and 
country towns, while their parents are earning their 
living in Paris or in some other place where it is 
difficult for them to have their children with them. 
They may be domestic servants, working together 
as a married couple in the way that is by no means 
unusual in France. They may be in a factory where 
the surroundings are none too healthy. 

In a few years, when the children are old enough 
not to need constant supervision, they may join 
their parents again and be separated, with many 
tears, from grandpere and grmdmere. Meanwliile 
they are passing their most receptive years in the 
little house in the country which their parents will 
one day inherit. 

It is in many ways an admirable system. It is a 
joy for the old people, and the children benefit by 
being in the constant company of those who have 
leisure to devote almost entirely to them. Besides, 
there is an instinctive sympathy between old age 
and extreme youth, which helps much to under- 
standing ; and old age, if it has not always learnt 
wisdom, has generally acquired some idea of what 
it is. 
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There are other town children in the country 
who are not so happy. In nearly every village 
there is some woman who takes children to nurse, 
and makes a comfortable income out of the pensions 
paid by their absent mothers for the care of them 
-—for the fathers of nearly all of these children 
have merely loved and ridden away. It does not 
follow that they are all unwanted children, though 
some of them unfortunately are. Much of the 
most devoted motherhood in France is that of filles 
meres, who spend their hves working and saving 
for children who will never see their fathers. What 
they can pay is often small, however, and the foster- 
mother must make a profit. The consequence is 
that many of the poor little things have a hard time. 

Fortunately for them, they are generally sturdy 
little brats — ^not because all French children are 
healthy, but because it is only the healthy ones, 
in the working classes, who survive infancy. If 
the population is stationary or falling in France, 
one reason is that the infant mortality is high, and 
not that the birth-rate is low. This high mortality 
is to some extent due to a certain callousness, 
partly to that dominating obsession of property 
which, as I have already said, makes the illness of a 
cow more worthy of expert medical attention than 
the iUness of a child, but also very largely to sheer 
ignorance as to how young children should be fed. 
One of the most surprising things in France is the 
contrast between the very sensible diet which is that 
of ^own-up people and the entirely unsuitable one 
which is given to children. 

When the village child is no longer a baby it goes 
daily to the ecole communale, to receive the strictly 
secular education, which is supplied free by the 
State, and for a few hours a week to the cure to 
receive the religious education which will lead up 
to the ceremony of the First Communion at the age 
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of eleven. It is between the ages of eleven and 
thirteen that the child tries to pass the examination 
for the certificat d’ etudes, after which the education 
of a village child is at an end. 

In towns it is a different matter, and the working 
class boy, if he is intelligent and ambitious, can, 
by a series of scholarships, or bourses, climb an 
educational ladder which leads to the lycee, or higher 
secondary school, and even farther. Indeed, in 
towns there are, from the iniant school, or ecole 
maternelle, upwards, all sorts of incentives to com- 
petitive excellence, which are unknown in the 
country. There is the croix d’honneiir, a silver cross 
which the little child who has had the highest 
average marks in all subjects in the class during the 
week wears, pinned proudly on to his little black 
school blouse, throughout the next week. There 
are other crosses for good conduct and for special 
subjects. 

In the middle classes, the childhood and education 
of a boy or girl in France are very different from 
what they would be in England, and there are three 
things which make up most of the difference. First, 
the French home has no nursery ; second, com- 
paratively few children go to boarding schools ; 
third, school education is considered to be, first 
and last, a matter of intellectual training and not 
to be a means of maintaining a social position or the 
opportunity of acquiring one. 

The absence of the nursery has a far-reaching 
influence. The restricted accommodation of Paris 
flats is one of the main causes, both of the practice 
of entrusting children to their grandparents in the 
country and for taking them to the country for 
so many months of summer holiday. It also means 
that when they are kept in town children are 
brought up very largely by their parents, and in any 
case in the company of their parents. As soon as 
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they can sit up, they take their meals with their 
parents, and have the same food and drink (including 
wine) as their parents. The meals include dinner in 
the evening, as well as a midday luncheon, to which, 
it must be remembered, the head of the family nearly 
always comes home. Little children play noisily 
with their toys in the room in which their father is 
working or their mother receiving her guests, and no- 
body dares to consider their presence to be anno3dng. 
The older ones do their school preparation work in 
the room in which their father is reading his evening 
paper and their mother knitting. Although they 
are often handed over to a wet-nurse during the 
earliest weeks of their existence, they become part 
of the family circle from the moment they leave her 
hands. From that time forward they do not spend 
their lives with servants, and are far more the 
constant companions of their mothers than in 
England. They are allowed to have an opinion of 
their own and encouraged to express it. They 
are allowed to choose what they would like or 
dislike, and hardly ever contradicted or denied. 
They are not given to understand that children 
should be seen and not heard, but soon learn that 
if you want to create an impression in France you 
must make yourself heard, even if you have to 
shout every one else down. On the other hand, 
having been in the company of well-educated and 
weU-mannered grown-up people from their earliest 
youth, they learn courtesy and correct behaviour 
quite naturally. French boys are never awkward 
and French girls never blush. 

To be sure, French children — except the very 
little ones — are perhaps not very childish. French 
boys are not very boyish and French girls soon 
learn to be little minxes ; but then you cannot 
have everything. 

The rough-and-tumble of life which Enghsh 
9 
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children learn at a boarding-school does not usually 
come into the experience of a French boy until he 
goes to do his military service or becomes a student 
at the university, or into that of a French girl until 
she is married. Of course there are colleges and 
other boarding schools for the boys and convent 
schools for the girls, and some parents, especially 
tliose belonging to old Catholic families, send their 
cliildren there ; but the education of the great 
majority of middle-class children, including many 
Catholics, is given at the secular and State-controlled 
lycees. 

Until 1880 there existed only the lycees for boys, 
which date back to the Revolution. The first girls’ 
lycee was founded in 1880, but the number of them 
has risen very rapidly since then, although it can 
hardly keep pace with the increase in the atten- 
dance, while the whole of university life and the 
aspect of the Quartier Latin is being revolutionized 
by the crowds of women-students. 

Only a small proportion of the pupils at the 
lycees is composed of boarders. One of the reasons 
for this is that middle-class and professional families 
in France nearly always have to live on a much 
smaller income than people of corresponding position 
in England, and must educate their children in the 
cheapest efficient way, which is certainly keeping 
them at home and sending them daily to a lycee. 
They are more easily able to do this, as they live 
in the towns and not in the country, and in every 
town of any size there is a lycee. Consequently, the 
army or the university for boys and marriage for 
girls supply the first initiation into the struggle for 
life, for it is the first time that either boy or girl 
leaves the mother’s leading-strings. 

Then the initiation comes with a rush, and 
boy or girl has to learn to swim by being thrown 
suddenly into deep water. The absolute freedom 
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and the temptations which come to a French 
university student at eighteen, and the physical 
hardship, discomfort, and knocking about, which 
a conscript is thrown on his own resources to 
endure at twenty-one, do not form part of the 
experience of most middle-class Englishmen until 
a later age, if they ever form part of it at all ; and 
the French boy has generally had no sort of trairmg 
either to resist the temptations or to support the 
discomfort. He has to draw upon the instinctive 
resources of a character which is quite undeveloped. 

As for the girl, her plunge into life is almost as 
sudden. No doubt ih&jeune fille is not as jealously 
protected as she used to be. No doubt she is no 
longer forbidden to read Victor Hugo until the day 
after her marriage, and is no longer forbidden to go 
out into the streets unless she is accompanied by a 
servant or by her mother ; but her freedom is still 
considerably restricted until she is married, whereas 
from that moment it suddenly becomes absolute and 
complete. 

The spirit of secondary education in France is 
both severely intellectual and sincerely democratic, 
and it is in these two respects that it is most widely 
separated from the education of the upper and 
middle-classes in England. France has two great 
instruments of democracy — first, her education, 
in which every one, down to a very modest income, 
has an equal opportunity, while the same opportunity 
is also given to exceptional children of parents 
whose income is below that modest limit ; and, 
secondly, her army, in which every one, whatever 
his social position, must serve as a private soldier 
unless he is being trained to adopt the career of an 
officer. 

Moreover, in France, almost the whole of educa- 
tion, secondary as weU as primary, is not only 
controlled by, but directly organized by, the State. 
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\]1 tbc important schools, technical as well as 
^eiKTal, are State schools, and iilthough there are 
priNaie schools also, they are not very important. 
:\11 the universities are State universities. So are 
the schools ui law and iikdicine. So arc the Con- 
servatoire foi musicians and sin.^ers and actors, and 
the hcok' des Bi aiix Arts for aichitects, painters, and 
sculptors, 'riiere arc, indei'd, private institutions 
whi('h give a iiniversitv education, such as the 
In.stituts Catholiqiies uJ Paiis and of Toulouse ; but 
none of these pri^ ate schools, ccEeges, or institutions 
can give diplomas or conler dc'greces. Their pupils 
have to enter the puldic examinations conducted by 
the Slate. 

The fees paid by the father of an externe, or home- 
boarder, in a iycce amount to about a thousand 
francs, or eight pounds a year, and tlie boys at a 
lyck, althongli on the whole belonging to the class 
which may be calk'd bourgeois, are of far more 
widely diltering social positions than could be found 
in any school in England. There are no doubt 
private schools which are more socially restricted, 
but not many, and the boys who are sent to them 
usually go because of their religious rather than 
their social distinctiveness. Certainly there is not 
the smallest social discredit attaching to the lycee 
education, which has been that of nearly all the 
distinguished men of France, and yet any one, be 
he baker or butcher or candlestick maker, can and 
does send his son there. 

It would hardly occur to any French father to 
choose a school for his son for the reasons which, 
for an English father, undoubtedly govern the 
choice of Eton in very many cases. Indeed, there 
is no Eton in France, and no public school at all 
resembling Eton. If a French father would not 
choose a school for its social distinction, nor would 
he do so for its eminence in games — though football 
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is beginning to be played in French schools and is 
being taken quite seriously. He would never say 
that he did not much mind what the boy learnt out 
of his books, as long as his character was formed and 
he was taught to behave Hke a gentleman. 

There is a similar difference between the English- 
man’s and the Frenchman’s attitude towards the 
university. To most Englishmen Oxford or Cam- 
bridge is a sort of finishing school of games, good 
behaviour, and influential connexions. It used to 
be said that the real qualifications for a fellowship 
at All Souls’ was to be hme natus, bene vestitus, 
medie docius, and that when each candidate was 
asked to dinner, his table manners and his social 
self-control were tested by instructing the butler 
to whisper into his ear that the Warden would take 
a glass of vine vdth him just at the moment when 
he had his mouth fuU. Such stories would not be 
regarded as amusing at all in a French university. 
They would simply be incomprehensible. 

The French do not distrust the intellect. On the 
contrary, they have a great respect for it, and what 
they expect the school to do is to develop the 
intellect, to give a liberal and not merely a practical 
education. The standard is high, and the lyce'en 
is worked uncommonly hard. The baccalaureat, 
familiarly called the ‘ bachot the examination for 
which he enters when he is sixteen, would certainly 
floor most English public schoolboys, and that is 
not the end of the business, for after it the pupil has 
two more years of rhetorique and philosophie, unless 
he selects the more modern alternatives which 
have recently been introduced into the curriculum. 

So much respect have the French for an intel- 
lectual education that they have instituted a special 
competitive examination, which is held simul- 
taneously in all the lycees of France— as also is the 
‘ bachot '. It is called the concours general, and it 
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fiirnishes a palmares, or honours list, headed by one 
boy who is first for the whole of France. The prize 
giving for the concours general is a solemn affair, 
held at the Sorbonne and attended by the President 
of the French Republic. Many well-known men 
have begun their careers by being one of the first 
half dozen in the concows general. Among them 
is M. Tardieu, to whom M. Poincare, then a young 
Minister of Public Instruction, presented the first 
prize of the concours general a good many years 
ago, as he publicly recalled recently. 

High as is the value which the French attach to 
learning, there is nevertheless something else about 
the education of the bourgeois class, without which 
it would not have its typically French character. 
It instils not onty a literary culture but a high and 
very definite tradition of artistic taste. The French 
village carpenter — he would live on the outskirts 
of the market town rather than in a village — ^would 
probably laugh if he w^ere told that he is an artist. 
He is one, all the same, and so is every other French 
workman engaged on making anything — the black- 
smith, the mason, the plumber. His artistic taste 
may not go very far, and mucli of it may be atrocious, 
but he cannot approach any piece of w'ork without 
considering that, whatever its utihty, how it looks 
does have some importance. 

That is about as far as artistic tradition goes with 
the village carpenter, who has had no artistic educa- 
tion. With the educated bourgeois it is quite a 
different matter. He has learnt to regard art as 
belonging to the national inheritance and the 
support of it as a civic duty. His Government 
is very niggardly in the spending of public money, 
and every public servant is underpaid. Yet heavy 
subsidies are given to two State theatres and two 
State opera-houses, and large sums go every year to 
preserving and keeping in repair ancient buildings — 
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many of them belonging to private owners — whose 
only claim on the public purse is that architects have 
declared that they are beautiful. Other sums are 
devoted to giving a free education in their art to 
musicians and actors whose talents are, in the same 
way, declared by experts to be worth training. 

This recognition of the importance of the arts 
colours the whole of education. Every Thursday 
afternoon — Thursday is the school half-holiday — 
the Comedie-Frangaise is crowded with boys and 
girls, who have been brought there by their parents, 
because the plays have been declared by authorities 
on the matter to be the best dramatic literature, 
and because the Comedie-FranQaise is the recog- 
nized authority for the proper pronunciation of the 
French language. Consequently the classical per- 
formances at the Comedie-Frangaise are a necessary 
part of any complete education. Included in such 
an education, though not quite so universally, will 
also be the poetry recital matinees, again at the 
Comedie-Frangaise, which are always crowded, and 
occasional visits to the gallery of the Louvre, which 
the best critics have declared to be filled with the 
best pictures. It should be noted, moreover, that 
it is not only the exceptional parents of real artistic 
taste and training who take their children to these 
classical plays and these pictures. It is the prosaic 
and stohd bourgeois — and even the very small 
bourgeois — ^who does not pretend to any artistic 
taste himself, but was taken to see the same things 
when he was a boy, and knows that an elementary 
introduction to the arts is an indispensable part of 
a good general education. 

It will be noticed from what I have said that 
authority plays a great part in aU this. Little dis- 
posed as the Frenchman is to accept authority in 
political matters, and violently as he is inclined 
to resent its manifestations in regard to anything 
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connected with public order and discipline, the 
Frenchman, and particularly the French bourgeois, 
readily bows to authority in two departments— 
polite manners and art. Tn these two departments 
he is a lar stricter worshipper ol tradition than the 
English are in politics and social organization, 
though he likes to point to the English as the last 
survi\nrs of the peoples to whom tradition was a 
faith. He forgets that what the Englishman wor- 
ships is precedent, which is not the same thing. 

In art, as in manners, the culti\-ated Frenchman’s 
adherence to tradition is rigid. No Japanese, who 
will tell you that you must not find pleasure in a 
daisy, for it has long since been catalogued as one of 
the ugly flowers, is more severe in his conformity to 
an artistic convention than he. And in art, as in 
manners, the convention which he worships dates 
back to the end of the seventeenth century, to the 
time of the accomplished Court of the Roi Soleil, 
to the classic tragi'dy of Raciiic, the typically bour- 
geois comedy of Moliere, the simple finality and 
completeness of the fables of Lafontaine, and the rich 
clarity of the prose of Buileau. To maintain and 
interpret those traditions tlie Roi Soleil himself 
founded academies, and academies exist to this 
day to act as the definite and supreme authority in 
deciding what the tradition shall be. The Institut, 
with its five academies— the Academic Fran^aise, 
the Academic des Inscriptions ct Belles Lettres, the 
Academie des Sciences, the Academic des Beaux- 
Arts, and the Academie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques — is among the few things in France which 
survived from the ancien regime and could only tem- 
porarily be suppressed by the Revolution ; for the 
French, while they destroyed all other authority, 
required that the authority in taste and art and 
literature should continue. And it does continue. 
It enables France in all matters of art and literature 
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still to be sufficient unto herself and to regard the 
foreigner as the barbarian. It does not prevent her 
from making the most daring experiments and innova- 
tions in art ; for there is no country to-day where the 
ferment of constant art-adventure and art-creation is 
more active, where so many rebels are constantly 
breaking away. But the rebels know from what 
they are breaking away, and to wLat allegiance they 
can return ; and the standard and the authority 
remain, so that the bourgeois can always know 
where he is. 



CHAPTER XII 


SPORT AND LE SPORT 

A T the bcj-inniiig of July Paris packs up and 
goes away for the holidays, and is not in 
A jLworking order again until the middle of 
October. It must not be supposed that every 
business or professional man knocks off for as long 
as that. Nor must it be supposed that every one 
who goes away from Paris ceases on that account to 
work ; but if the husbands often have to stay in 
town except for three weeks in August, the wives 
and families are generally away for the three months. 
Moreover, social, artistic and literary Paris is dor- 
mant during the whole of that time. 

This long summer holiday has become part of the 
regular life of P'rance for three reasons. Firstly, 
at least a third, and in many ways the most pros- 
perous and most lively part of the country, has a 
climate which makes hard work in the summer 
difficult and uncomfortable ; secondly, the school 
holidays, which naturally govern so much of social 
life, are all included in this one long stretch ; thirdly, 
nearly every one has a little country house of his 
own, to which his family can go without his having 
the anxiety of paying a long holiday rent as well as 
a permanent one. Indeed, in France, sending the 
family to the country in the summer is usually an 
economy rather than the reverse. 

The second reason very particularly influences the 
life of Paris, and that not merely because the children 
are free. In Paris is by far the largest university 
in France, and Paris is the seat of what are by 
far her most important professional, artistic, and 
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scientific schools. The whole of Paris literary and 
artistic life therefore has certain direct acedemic 
connexions, and when the scholastic life is closed 
down much of the intellectual activity is closed 
down also. 

This long summer holiday would not, however, 
have become a habit to a middle class so economical 
and so poorly paid as the French, if it were not that 
every one owns a tiny little property somewhere in 
the country. In the great majority of cases it can 
hardly be called a country house. It has no social 
pretentions, no material comforts, very little furni- 
ture, and no flower garden, though the vegetable 
garden on which the family lives during the summer 
is an important part of its value. It has probably 
been inherited, and the old grandparents may be 
living in it. It is probably in a remote village, far 
from any but peasant company. 

It is here that, for three months of the year, the 
townsman’s family, and the townsman himself for 
part of the time, wOl come and impregnate them- 
selves once more with the peasant life, which is 
the base of their tradition. They will impregnate 
themselves with it far more than most English town 
families who spend a summer in the country ; for 
they wiU have no social duties to perform, such as 
calls and tennis-parties, no social appearances to 
keep up, and above aU, no social prejudices to prevent 
their frankly belonging once more, for the time, to 
the peasant life from which they sprang. 

Moreover, it is not only the upper middle classes 
who come back in this way for several months in the 
year to the land. There are many little shops in 
Paris : cobblers, hairdressers, dyers and cleaners, 
haberdashers, florists, carpenters — aU, indeed, except 
the purveyors of daily necessaries — ^who are quite 
likely to put up their shutters in July, and to paste 
a notice on them with ‘ cldture annuelle, reouverture 
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e-H scptcmhre’ ])()ldlv writicn upon it, and then 
to go oil to the litth' family cottage, where the 
grandpaients are very likely bringing up the 
childien. 

Naturally thcic are also people who take their 
summer holidays in the mountains or by the sea, as 
there arc in England ; but in France they do not 
take tlum in quite the same way. The sea-side 
lodging-hous( , with a landlady who lets her sitting- 
room and two or thiee bedrooms to a family and 
‘ does for ’ them, is unknown, as indeed arc lodgings 
in towm. In Paris you are either the tenant of a 
furnished or unfurnished flat, be it never so small, in 
wdiich you make your own arrangements for cooking, 
or else yon have a bedroom — never a sitting-room as 
well — in one of the hundreds of modest hotels which 
abound in Paiis, and where, most probably, they 
will supply you only with your morning cottee — if 
that — and oblige you to go out to a restaurant for 
your meals. 1 am speaking, of course, of the most 
modest establishments, which, nevertheless, do not 
he.sitate to call themselves hotels. 

In a vtllc d’eanx, which may be at the sea-side or in 
the mountains, you either go to a hotel, which lodges 
you and feeds you, or you take a little furnished villa 
for the season and make your own domestic arrange- 
ments. There is nothing else. 

Comfort and cleanliness in hotels vary in France, 
and not always in proportion to the approach to 
centres of civilization. Near the Spanish frontier 
you will be wise to be supplied with Keating’s Pow- 
der, and you can still be shown into the sort of hotel 
bedroom where the sheets are declared to be clean, 
but look suspiciously crumpled, while all the vessels 
which should be full are empty, and all those which 
should be empty are full ; but you can also find 
dirt and discomfort along the main motoring roads 
and sometimes even in hotels w’hich have a long 
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reputation and are now trading on it. On the other 
hand, some of the most modest hotels are admirably 
kept. 

What does the Frenchman do to amuse himself in 
the country ? The confusion in most Englishmen’s 
minds as to the right answer to this question arises 
from the apparent contradiction between what is 
still believed to be the ingrained French disinclina- 
tion from taking exercise and the undeniable fact 
that France can produce lawn tennis and golf inter- 
national champions of both sexes and a victorious 
international football team. 

Well, the contradiction is there. The French do 
dislike taking exercise. After having done his 
military service in an army which has long had a 
reputation for its marching powers, the Frenchman 
will look with wonder, not unmixed with contempt, 
at English men and women who put knapsacks on 
their backs and go walking for pleasure. For him 
muscular effort should be made only if there are 
reasons which make it necessary or an object to be 
achieved which cannot otherwise be attained. Grace 
of physical movement is worth while for its own 
sake, and the Frenchman therefore always has a 
sense of style in games. Physical movement for the 
mere pleasure of moving is, he thinks, never worth 
while. Apart from the object to be attained by it, 
physical movement can only in itself be of value as 
a test of the powers of endurance. 

These general principles can be applied to explain 
the whole French attitude towards what in France is 
called le sport. Now, le sport in French does not 
mean sport either in the sense of hunting and 
shooting and fishing, nor in the sense of horse-racing. 
As for hunting and shooting and fishing — la chasse 
stands for the first two and la peche for the third — 
they have been national recreations, and far more 
spread over all classes than in England, much too 
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hnv^ for it to be ncct'ssary to borrow an English word 
to discribe Iheni. As for liorso -racing, it exists in 
llic suhiirhs of Paris on Sunday aftiTiiuons, and 
tliousands of people attend tlie ine<‘tings in order to 
gamldc' : but it is \irtunlly unknown cist* where. 

Le .\po>i moans athletic prowo'^s. The form in 
which th(' working-class boy in a town mo.st admires 
the display of this athletic prowess, and the form in 
which he always has some sort (,>f ambition to excel 
himself, is long-distance bicycle-riding. In any 
Paris strc'ct you ran .see IIk' hiitcher’s livreuf 
straining himself to k(H‘p Ins hic'yele level with a 
motor-car, or dedaying to deliver the nu'at and risking 
accident by riding his tricycle on two wheels. As 
for athletic champions, there is none whom the 
butcher boy - or, for the matter of that, any working 
man— admires so much as oiu' of the pair who won 
the Six Jours, the indoor, relay, day and night con- 
tinuous cycle race, in the winter, which is closely 
followed throughout by enthusiastic popular crowds 
in the gallcrii's, or the Tour dc J'rance, the road race 
arouncl the edge of France, in the summer, which is 
almost as closely followed on its etjurse and in the 
papers. 

The butcher bov has heard of the boxer, but takes 
comparatively little interest in him. Me knows 
about football teams, and is ready to form 
part of the crowd which will cheer or hoot at a 
match, and not improbably attempt to lynch the 
referee, according as national or local patriotism is 
encouraged or defeated ; but he has no liking for, 
and little understanding of, the game itself, and 
certainly never plays it. As for lawn tennis and golf 
champions, he is no doubt vaguely glad to know that 
France possesses them, but has almost certainly no 
sort of notion of how either game is played. 

If he lives in the southern half of France, the 
working man is pretty sure to be an enthusiast for 
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les boules— not the game of bowls, as it is, or was, 
played in England by elderly and prosperous trades- 
men on closely-clipped bowling-greens, but a variant, 
which requires only an uneven piece of ground, of 
whose accidents the accomplished player can take 
advantage in any open square or even village street ; 
and he wiU probably also be a patron of the wooden 
skittle-alley, in which the game of q miles is played in 
the garden of his favourite cafe. 

It is probably only if he belongs to the Basque 
country in the south-west of France that a French- 
man has any sense approximating to an Englishman’s 
pleasure in a game, not merely for the skill rc(jiiired 
in playing it, not merely for the hazard which is 
incidental to it, not merely for the moral satisfaction 
and the kudos of winning it, not merely for the 
physical endurance of which he can show himself 
capable in sustaining it to the end, but for a com- 
bination of all four and, above all, for the bodily and 
mental rehef which the playing of it gives and the 
happy and healthy repose after having played it. 
For the Basque is, in his lean and lithe appearance 
and in his movements, the one type in France of 
the athlete as most of us understand him. In 
every Basque town there is a fronton, a wall against 
which can be played felofa, that glorified game of 
fives, with a hooked basket racket, or chistcra, and 
sometimes at a distance of a hundred and fifty feet 
or more from the wall ; and in every Basque village 
every one, probably from the priest downward, plays 
pelota, with the chistera or with the hand, against a 
special fronton or even against the wall of the church, 
and enjoys it, as in England the villagers can enjoy 
a game of cricket or of football. 

In no French village outside of the Basque country 
are you likely to see any game being played, except 
it be th&jeu de boules, and in no village in the northern 
half of France are you likely to see any game played 
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n! all. f kiaiu Uiat l-iih S'lrtsof football have been 
a(l«i|4r>! }'iy I'l'ancf. aral tlial: lirrca lural |;>atriotisin is 
a.iKiix'il hy /;’ in the Muli, where it has even 
biili.e'iaiiun.'e a, s}'.u?dacular excitement, 
v,liih‘ til'- Nntrh ha.s. nindi entlmsiastically, taken 
to /a wiiieii i.s A.^sociaiioti. But both of 

llicse yaiitcs, whi'it I hoy are lioi, jalayed exclusively 
li\' eladiaiorial oxpfn- for tlie pa.ssionate entertain- 
rnciii of rro>.A(i.>, ;ua' mainly conlined, in the first 
[ihtre iu towii.s and in llio second to the bourgeois 
{'ia.-'.s. Tiioy arc not yarncs of tlie people, and are 
only played Ity a, small pi-o})oriion even of the 
hnurgi'oisii'. 

Buxiny is still more (’xdnsiv<‘ly yladiatoiial and 
professional, on tlie onr* hand, and lawn tennis 
and yolf .still more exclusively middle class, on the 
other. Moreover, lawn h-nnis and yolf, which are 
also exclnsi\’('ly middle-class in Enyiantl, are played 
by an infmitely more limited section of the middle 
class in France, and it can hardly be said that they 
are often played for fun. 'I'luyy are either played 
casually and carelessly, Ix’canse it happens to be the 
fasliionable tiling to pkuy or terribly earnestly and 
metliodically Iry young men and women, who are 
either determined to become champions, or deter- 
mined to win, or determined to cut a distinguished 
figure ill playing, but do not give much evidence of 
taking plea,siirt.i in the game fur its own sake. 
spori to them is, as I have said, a matter of physical 
prowess, of showing what you can do. When the 
French middle-class boy takes to rowing, wdiich he 
calls k canotage, or cross-country running, which 
he calls U cross, one can notice the same rather set 
earnestness, the same lack of joy in the thing itself. 
No doubt what has been called the sporting spirit 
of the Englishman, which is after all no more than a 
sense that the whole tiling is only a game, may inter- 
fere with complete devotion to the business of 
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winning and becoming a champion, but it enables 
him to get more amusement out of playing. 

In England there is another motive for taking 
physical exercise which leaves the individual 
Frenchman quite cold, and that is bodily fitness. 
We often take exercise in order to feel fit, and 
the more gruelhng the exercise the fitter we feel 
at the end of it — rather hke the nigger who pricked 
himself all over with pins because it was so jolly 
when he stopped. I think the average Frenchman's 
reply would be that he feels fit without taking any 
exercise, and so excellent is his general physical 
constitution and so wholesome his food and most of 
his habits that I can really believe that he does 
feel fit. 

However, if this consideration does not move the 
individual Frenchman, the official Frenchman takes 
it very seriously indeed. After being at first 
shocked at the callous frivolity of the English, who 
insisted on playing football behind the trenches, the 
French authorities soon took this relaxation very 
seriously as a practical contribution to the winning 
of the war. Le sport was taken up officially, not for 
its own sake, but quite definitely in order to make, 
first the army, and then the whole nation, from boy- 
hood upwards, physically trained for the winning, 
not only of the actual but of any future wars. 

This being not one of the objects of le sfort, but 
its single object, it is not surprising that, officially 
considered, although it started with football, it soon 
came to include and then to consist almost exclusively 
of physical jerks. Football has been introduced into 
schools and into the army, but only as a sort of 
adjunct to gymnastic exercises. Credits have been 
voted for terrains de sport to be attached to schools, 
but the terrain de sport turns out to be more like an 
out-of-door gymnasium, with trapezes and parallel 
bars. Thirty millions of francs have been allotted to 
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the provEioii of a terrain de jeux in each village, but 
as iht‘ matter comes under the direction of the 
Undt 1 -Sccu'tary lor Educaiion Physique et Sports, I 
am afiaid the jeux to be placed on these tetrains 'will 
not consist \'ery largtdy of aniiiAng gnm(;s. 

The nn(‘ fonn of \’iolcnt cxeidse which the middle- 
class Frencliiiian used to lake before the war was 
h'ncing ; but he went to the salle d'armes l)ccause he 
kiiew that any day he might have to fight a duel. 
l)u(‘lling has now gone ('utmly out of fashion, but it 
is for similar reasons tiiat oiheial France is now 
encouraging le sport. It may have to fight a war, 
and le sport ('oiiies into tlu' same cat('gory as the 
assodaiious de preparation niilitairc, which encourage 
boys to get ready to become soldiers, and so to make 
better conscripts at the proper time. 

Indeed, if it is a good thing that any nation should 
be physically fit, there is something to be said for 
compulsory military service as a means to this end ; 
for not only docs it induce the State to make all boys 
physically fit in order that they may become good 
soldiers, but. for thousands upon thousands of 
young men, the period during which they are 
soldiers is in itself most probably the only one in 
their lives during which they arc really physically 
fit at all. 

However, if that is an argument in favour of 
conscription, there are others against it ; ])ut they 
are not in question just now. 

The State takes physical training very seriously, 
and le sport has had a considerable influence on the 
Hves of the younger middle-class generation in 
the towns. That influence can easily be exag- 
gerated, nevertheless, and it can hardly be said to 
touch real country life at all. Neither the towns- 
man, who spends his holiday in the country, nor the 
peasant, who lives there, ever thinks of games or of 
any athletic exercise when it is a question of Ms 
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recreation ; he thinks of la chasse or la peche, if he 
thinks of anything physically active at all. 

La chasse in the sense of what our language 
conveys by the word ' hunting ’ may virtuaUy 
be ruled out. The pursuit of the quarry on horse- 
back, which is usually that of the stag, and never of 
the fox, is, in France, if not exclusively the sport 
of kings, at least that of the old aristocracy, who 
still proudly ignore the Republic, and are rather 
pathetically picturesque though sometimes stiU 
wealthy survivors of the royaHst period, whose 
hunting is a spectacular affair, with gold-laced scarlet 
coats and great brass hunting horns, looking to our 
own eyes as if they belonged to an orchestra. Indeed, 
horse-riding at all is rarer as a recreation than in 
England, and saddle horses, as well as horses for 
light road transport, are inexorably being replaced 
by motor-cars, although, curiously enough, the total 
number of horses in France is increasing, in conse- 
quence of motors having failed to oust them from 
farm-work and heavy traction. 

The only hunting which is practised by the 
middle-class Frenchman is that of the wild boar, 
which stiU flourishes in the many forests of the 
country, and has flourished ever since the Gauls 
adopted a figure of him as their standard. For that 
hunting is usually carried out on foot, and the 
animal is killed with the spear or the hunting-knife, 
after having been brought to bay by the hounds. 

Even the chasse of the wild boar is, however, 
often a matter of shooting rather than hunting, 
and la chasse in general would be understood by any 
Frenchman to mean the shooting of game, which 
nearly always means partridges and hares, but also 
includes rabbits. 

One of the most persistent of British legends about 
the Frenchman is that he is an incompetent fisher- 
man and a bad shot, who sets out with an enormous 
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ont.Hiii nt.'I ''iiiiiL, and uituiallv brings it back 
('inj)tV- ‘ Doii'l .''lioit;,’ sa\> iha I'kmk li host in the 
stoi\ to hi-, uucst, \n}io h.l-^ ItxdKd his ^un at ahare. 

' Idiai is AI]d!o^^^^ Wo iu'\ir lire at Aljilionse ’ ; 
ami, a little LiUt, ' Eia/e aw.iv now. That is Albert. 
We ah\a) shave a shot ,it Albin..' 

The tiuth is that tin le- is proh.ibh a \ery much 
Jaryt r nniubei oi nun in h'l.uui who < oiild bring 
down a haieoi a paiuidi^i than lluu'isin England; 
toi ill hiaiue shouting is (h niueiatie ‘•purl. 1 do not 
say that a hiigennnitHi ul thusi' nun would be above 
shooting a sitting biid, it liugy (uuld get the chance, 
ioi the}' would think nuieh nion' ot liihng the bag 
than oi obsening any (tiijuette ol tlu' .sport; but 
they know' how’ to hit the game, and they know 
how' to find it. l\loieo\er, as iu‘ailv all shooting in 
France is done over dogs, their hn'eding and training 
are understood to a degree whith is less and less 
common in England, and the shooting itself requires 
a craft ol wood and held which diiveu shooting docs 
not demand. 

In France shooting may Ix' said to be the one form 
of out-of-door exeicise which is practised by every 
one. Kc'arly e\ery proii-ssional man living in a 
town goes out to tiie country to shoot on Sundays, 
and takes his dogs with him. Indeed, there are, 
during the season, sitecial trains back to Paris on 
Sundays at the hours w'hen cha.sseitn will be likely to 
be returning home, and special carriages on those 
trains reserved for them and their dogs, and so 
marked. 

As for the peasant farmers who live in the villages, 
every one of them will go out shooting on Sundays, 
and every one of them will have liis dogs. 

If shooting is socially so widcl3^-spread a pastime, 
it is because preserving on a large scale is far rarer 
than in England. Of course, there are rich men 
who have big shoots, as there are men who breed 
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pheasants and organize drives ; but they are the 
exception rather than the rule. The small farmer in 
the village is either the owner of the land which he 
farms, and therefore of the shooting rights upon it, 
or, on the rare occasions on which he is a tenant — 
which would generally be on the metayer system of 
paying his rent in the form of a share of the crops 
rather than in money — ^would nearly always have 
the shooting rights included in his tenancy. 

Jkloreover, the small farmer hardly ever keeps to 
himself the shooting rights over the land which he 
owns. It would generally in practice be difficult to 
do so, because in most cases his land is scattered, like 
postage stamps, over the area, or territoire, of the 
commune. Occasionally he does keep his shooting 
rights, and you will see a little board in a narrow 
field with ‘ chasse gar dee ' painted upon it. More 
usually he pools them with those of the other 
landowners of the commune, and they form a Societe 
de Saint Hubert — ^patron saint of the chase — ^to which 
town-dwelling strangers are sometimes admitted on 
payment of a subscription in lieu of contributing any 
land, and the societe, thus financially fortified, wiU 
perhaps engage a garde chasse to protect its shooting 
from being invaded either by professional poachers, 
of which there are many, or by casual visitors, who 
rely upon being unmolested. It need hardly be 
added that, under these conditions, the first days of 
the season are the only ones in wMch game in any 
quantities is shot, and even then the quantities are 
not great. Soon afterwards the birds are so wild 
that it is virtually impossible to approach them. 

In the mountainous parts of France there are 
the chamois of the Alps and the izards — ^which are 
much the same — of the Pyrenees. In the latter 
mountains there are still said to be bears, though 
few people have seen them. In certain forests there 
are also supposed to be a few surviving wolves ; but 
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au’ In ,!}1 tic.il purposes extinct, although 
the / H iui}il th' I oui clcyic aif not vet abolished, 
and the oH'kx lontimuN to he held and the pictur- 
es(jue uiiilosni \sorn by aristociatic persons. In the 
nuir.sluN tlicre aie \\iid duck and other fowl, and in 
nioodand country - \\hi( h is not c'ommon in France 
-there aie ca]Hic.n]/ie. I'or most ITenchmen, 
h<me\ei, hi chtissc does not extend to such fancy 
,e,.i!nt'. 

[.a fkhiic, which means wateliiny a float from a 
ri\tr hank or a moca'ed boat, is the cLisvic summer 
p:i>t!im- ol (oinloi table and muldle-aged nuai of 
all (lasses, fioin prime niinisten^ M. Ihiand is a 
devoted tisheniian to small shopkoejH'i's. All along 
the many livens of France in the warm weather you 
will see boats tied to tall stieks whicii quiver in the 
stnaim, and in those boats stout old men in their 
shirt-sleeves and with wide-hrimnnal straw' hats, 
waiting for a bile, while their wives are probably 
knitting under a convenient tree on the bank. All 
along the edges of tlu'se ric'ers, and especially on the 
quays and the bridges in the towns, are other 
hshermen, rather less comfortable-looking, but still 
middle-aged, who arc waiting to hook the fish richly 
fed on the city garbage, both in country and town 
the sight is an excelUait object -k's.son for those who 
have imagined that the imench are not a patient 
people. It should be said, by the way, that since 
the war, w'hcn the art w'as Ic'arnt l)y French officers 
from l^ritish, there is an increasing (hough still small 
number of French fly fishermen. 

Such are the recreations in the country of those 
who imagine that the proper way to enjoy leisure is 
to occupy it by doing something. By far the greater 
number of Frenchmen seek no such occupation. To 
them the ideal way of passing a workless day in the 
country is to have a good lunch and then spend the 
rest of the afternoon sitting round a table under a 
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tree in the garden and talking, just as the ideal way 
of passing a workless hour in town is to sit round 
a table in, or in front of, a cafe and talk also. For 
talk is really the national recreation of the French- 
man, as love-making is, in spite of the recently 
invented sporiifs, the national sport. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE DEFENCE OF PROPERTY 

r jr^HERE are lies, damned lies, and statistics, 

I and the Frenchman loves statistics. He even 

A has a special Government office tor them. It 
is called the ‘ Bureau dc la Statistique de France 
and there the statistics aic classified, sub-classified, 
and rc-classificd, and then placed at the disposal of 
any student who happens to have discovered where 
the office is. 

It must not be taken that if the Frenchman loves 
statistics he is always in consequence a liar, though 
it may perhaps be said of him that, as of the Irish- 
man in the story, he has far too much respect for the 
truth than to use it on every small occasion. He 
does not, in fact, furnish a conspicuous national 
exception to the affirmation ol the preacher that all 
men are liars. He does sometimes consider himself 
bound, and very seriously bound, to respect the 
truth, but that is only when it is written down. He 
is very fond of saying, ' Je n’ai qu’unc parole but 
you must not believe him. He has many parole'^, 
most of them designed to eexpress as gracefully as 
possible what he thinks you would like to hear. He 
does not, however, consider himself to be committed 
by any one of them, unle.ss he has consented to take 
tire solemn step of putting it into writing. Once he 
has done that, he is held. He has made a contract, 
and the exact observance of a contract is, in French 
eyes, a sacred thing. Once signed, every word of it 
is intangible. That is why, to the French, a treaty 
is much more inviolable than a law. A law can be 
altered, but a treaty is a contract. Is it not, indeed, 
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part of the Constitution of the French Republic that no 
law can alter an acte notarie, an agreement made par 
devant notaire, through the agency of a public notary ? 

Now, when I say that to a Frenchman the 
observance of a contract is sacred, I mean that the 
party who benefits by the observance has a sacred 
right to enforce that observance. It has been said 
that the Englishman asks himself what are his duties 
and the Frenchman what are his rights, and although 
that is too vague a generalization, it is true that the 
Frenchman’s habit is to enforce his rights under any 
written agreement, without any qualms of conscience 
and without very much pity, but to wait before per- 
forming his obligations until the other party takes 
steps to enforce them. The Frenchman, for instance, 
nearly always pays his debts ; but he hardly ever 
pays them until his creditor has taken the trouble to 
call for the money. 

It is not easy to get a Frenchman to put pen to 
paper ; but that is because he knows that he is 
going to be held to his bond if he does. Once the 
bond exists it is a sheet-anchor for the beneficiary of 
it. In all negotiations, public and private, the 
Frenchman will always be harking back to what the 
Englishman would call documents and he calls texts. 
The right, in aU armies, of the subordinate to insist 
on having his orders in writing is in complete con- 
formity with the French temperament, and the joke 
that the war would come to an end, not because there 
were no more soldiers but because there was no more 
paper, was nowhere so well appreciated as in France. 
The elaborate and laborious paperasserie of French 
officialdom is aU an expression of the same spirit. 
So is the Frenchman’s love of dates — not of the year, 
but of the month. He will talk of the Government 
of the third of November, the elections of the 
eleventh of April, and will even name a street to 
commemorate the fourth of September. 
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In the same spirit, too, is the Frenchman’s attitude 
owarcls tlic laws of his country. By nature he is 
ebellious to aiiiliority, and he cares not at all for 
)rder. As with a contract, lie sees no reason why he 
.lioiild observe a law until somebody comes along to 
nake him observe it ; but wlien that happens he 
:onforms at once. What gives him a sense of 
;ecurity as a citizen is tliat the laws have been passed 
ind that they are on paper and e.xist, properly classi- 
ied. It even gives him some satisfaction to notice 
hat they are being constantly increased. It worries 
rim very little to know tha{ most of them are not 
mtorccd. They are there, and can be enforced if 
lecessary. That is the main point. 

In the aliairs of his daily life, not only the 
;ownisman but the peasant is sun'ounded by a 
lomfortablc wall of protective documents. At the 
nairie of Ms village is the cadasire, or official map of 
:he commune, on which every plot of land is marked 
md numbered, as well as every boundary stone, so 
Mat disputed questions can always be settled. In 
lis own house he has all sorts of documents. There 
,s Ms own marriage contract with Ms wdfe, providing 
:or the disposal of his and her contribution to the 
common property in the event of the demise of cither 
if them or any of their relatives or progeny. There 
ire the contracts under which he has bought or 
exchanged aU sorts of odd pieces of land. If he has 
purchased a business with its stock in trade, there 
wtli be the contract under which he will pay for it 
oy a series of traites, or bills, spread over several 
years. Copies of most of these agreements will also 
be filed with the bureau de I’enrcgistrement of the 
district, so that reference can be made to them in 
ease either of the parties loses his owm copy — which, 
in the case of a French peasant, seems a quite 
superfluous precaution. 

There are other documents which every Frenchman 
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carries upon his person. He must be able to prove hi 
identity at any moment, and as properly witnesse( 
and officially certified documents cannot lie — a 
least they cannot in France — his pocket-book con 
tains the necessary documents to make the prool 
These will consist of his carte d’electeur, whicl 
entitles him to give his parliamentary vote, and hi 
livret militaire, wffiich shows his army record during 
his term of compulsory service. 

The contract being in itself such a solemn thing 
it follows that the notaire, who draws it up, is ai 
impressive and important person. He is one of th( 
most characteristic figures in the life of a Frencl 
provincial town, and the ritual of signing an agree 
ment in his etude — ^which is the special word for £ 
notaire’ s office — is surrounded by a ceremony, whicl 
must date directly from the time of Moli^re. H( 
performs part of the duties which in England woulc 
fall to a solicitor, the part which is concerned witl 
litigation being carried out by the avoue. He i' 
probably a busier man than an English countr) 
solicitor, however, for there are far more small land- 
owners who call upon his services. 

He is a public official, as is also the auctioneer, o] 
commissaire priseur, of the town, and as are the 
huissiers — ^bailiffs, who are themselves entitled tc 
hold auction sales and draw up certain agreements, 
and especially to give sworn reports as to certain 
facts and to issue and serve summonses. Each oi 
these officials puts up over his door the small oval 
sign of cheap yellow metal, with a sitting figure ol 
the Republic, which can be seen on a number of 
houses in any little French town. The style of the 
sign itself is as reminiscent of the period of the bour- 
geois king, Louis-Philippe, as are the notaire himself 
and his office. So important is that office con- 
sidered to be [that every notaire is appointed 
directly by the President of the Republic, and has 
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to give considerable financial as well as other 
guarantees. 

Wiien, alter considerable waiting in their Sunday 
best in the outer office, the parties to an agreement 
are eventually ushered into the notaire’s private 
room, they will find two monumental arm-chairs 
conveniently placed near the 'fiotaire’s table, and 
other chairs disposed in semi-circle to right and left 
of them. In one of the arm-chairs the important 
personage of each side is invited to sit, and, the rest 
of the party having settled down on the remaining 
chairs, the notaire proceeds to read the agreement. 
Every one listens, and pretends to look as if he 
understood, and then every one signs, and, after 
shaking hands with the notaire, files out. The 
company afterwards assembles at the nearest cafe 
and, in a manner only slightly less solemn than that 
assumed before the notaire, celebrates the occasion in 
the manner sanctified by tradition in all countries. 
It may be noted, as indicating the responsible and 
official position which the notaire holds, tliat it often 
happens that only a single copy of the contract is 
signed by all the parties. In several weeks’ time 
they will receive from him copies which arc signed by 
him, and a similar copy will be filed at the enregistre- 
ment. It is he who certifies that these copies 
reproduce the original, signed in his office, and this 
original he keeps. 

Even more quaintly old-fashioned than the signing 
of an agreement is the sale of a property ' aux feux 
This is a sale of real property by an auction, held in 
his etude by a notaire or an avoue, who fights three 
little tapers in front of him. As long as one of the 
tapers is stiU burning bidding can continue. When 
the last goes out it is closed. 

The sacredness of property inspires the solemnity 
of everything connected with its transfer. The 
French peasant lives for his property, fives to 
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increase his property, and he Hves to hand on his 
property to his heirs. Except on the one occasion 
when he marries his son or his daughter, he has no 
desire to show his wealth, and he even prefers — ^by 
his clothes, by his house, by his garden, and by his 
manner of living — to conceal the fact that he is 
rich. For if he can do that he will succeed in paying 
less taxes, and he hates paying taxes, not only 
because he hates any parting with money, but 
because he has no belief that the State can do him 
any good, or even any harm. It is the hatred of 
having to make a declaration of income, which is at 
the bottom of the bitter French resentment at the 
income-tax. Nobody, indeed, does make a true 
declaration, except the official and the salaried 
worker, who cannot help it, and, to judge by the 
income-tax returns, aU of the French peasant pro- 
prietors must be starving. Such taxes as he does 
pay, however, the peasant insists on paying in 
person and not by post. Such an important sacrifice 
must be made with due solemnity. 

For all the passion of property and its acquisition, 
the vast majority of owners of land in the country 
and houses in the towns are, nevertheless, small 
owners. The Revolution established small proper- 
ties, and hardly anywhere have they become fused 
into large properties ever since. The inheritance 
laws, which obhge parents to leave their property to 
be equally divided among their children and make 
it impossible to disinherit any one of them, tend 
further to subdivision, or would do so if their action 
were not in part frustrated by the deliberate limita- 
tion of many property-owning families to one child. 
This limitation, however, leads, for another reason, 
to properties remaining small ; for as most peasant 
owners dislike emplo5dng labour outside of their own 
families, farms rarely become larger than a man and 
his wife and his son and his wife can work. 
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Whatever the cause, there is no doubt that 
property in France continues to be spread over a 
large number of persons. This is true of urban 
as it is of rural property. Many of the people who 
live ill hats in Paris pay their rents to a proprietaire, 
who himself collects them and himself lives on a 
floor of the house, 'i'herc arc few large landlords 
and no ground landlords, for the owner of a house 
almost always owns the land on which it is built. 
Small ownership is equally in evidence in the suburbs. 
No rows of semi-detached villas, exactly ahke and 
run up by a speculative builder ; c\ cry little house 
is defiantiy individual, and has probably been built 
out of the savings of a man who has pul something 
aside out of his salary for years, in order, towards the 
end ol his life, to satisfy his pa.ssion for owning the 
place he lives in. The general cflcct of such a 
suburb is incongruous, especially as ITcnch architec- 
ture is at its very worst in the suburban manner, 
more especiall}'' still when it is pretentious, and most 
especially of all when it adopts the style known 
(alas !) as the cottage anglais. Nevertheless, incon- 
gruous as it is, there is something agreeably and 
sturdily combative about it, in spite of its ugliness. 

The prevalence of small ownership in the country 
is shown by the fact that there arc 2,000,000 people 
owning and farming less than 2^ acres each, and 
anotlier 2,500,000 owning and farming less than 25 
acres each. There are only i^o,ooo people who faim 
more than 100 acres each. As tor property in 
general, the death duties paid in 192b show that out 
of 400,000 who died, only 30 left more than {80,000 
and only 3 of these more than £400,000 ; 119,000 left 
under £ib ; 138,000 between £16 and £80 ; 110,000 
between £80 and £400 ; 20,000 between £400 and 
£800 ; 11,000 between £800 and £2,000 ; 3,500 
between £2,000 and £4,000 ; 1,500 between £4,000 
and £8,000 ; 715 between £8,000 and £16,000 ; 305 
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between £16,000 and £40,000 ; and 85 between 
£40,000 and £80,000. 

As the French peasant is fierce in the acquisition 
of property, he is fierce in the defence of it. There 
may be no hedges, but boundaries are rigidly 
guarded, and the ploughshare which goes beyond 
them by half an inch will probably involve the man 
who drives it in a lawsuit. This does not prevent 
the ploughshare being driven to within a quarter of 
an inch of the boundary. 

Like peasants everywhere, the French countryman 
is horribly litigious, though fortunately most of his 
legal adventures go no farther than the Juge de Paix. 
That official — for though his salary is very modest, 
he is salaried — has jurisdiction over a canton or 
group of about ten communes. He can impose 
small fines, and can inflict sentences of a few days’ 
imprisonment ; but his chief business is the hearing 
of actions which peasants bring against each other — 
accusations of diff amotion, or the using of angry and 
offensive language, claims for damages over breaches 
of contract, boundary disputes, depredations caused 
by cattle, and so forth, as well as such claims for 
debt as would be heard in England by a county court 
judge. In every one of such cases the first stage, 
before hearing the arguments of the parties and 
giving judgement, in what is called conciliation, 
bringing the parties together and trying to make 
them come to an amicaWe agreement. If this fails, 
the next stage is then postponed to another day, but 
it very often happens that it does not fail. Divorce 
cases are the only others in which this conciliation 
stage is used in French actions at law. 

Sales at auction are in two ways characteristic of 
France. They are always crowded — far more so 
than most auction sales in England — for they 
minister to that gambling spirit which makes the 
Frenchman, in spite of his amazing thrift, always 
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ready for a lottery, on condition that the stakes are 
modest and the possible- -if only remotely possible — 
oaiiis arc larqe. They arc also typical of France 
because they illustrate the way in which the inheri- 
tance laws work. l\lany things are sold by the 
children of a father or mother who is just dead, not 
because they want to get rid of the property, but 
because they cannot agree as to tlic valuation of it 
in 1 he etiual di\'ision which the law ri'qiiiros. So they 
divide the moiK'y. 

In Paris and ion sales have th('ir own character. 
At the Hotel Urouot a sale of works of art attracting 
collectors from all over Europe may be going on in 
one room, while downstair.s, if not actually next door, 
another auclioiiecr, who has hired his room for the 
day, may be disposing of the few bits of furniture of 
some poor wretch who has not been able to pay his 
rent, and a number of rag-and-boiie men may be 
bidding against one another for a feather quilt. 
Both the art sale and that of the furniture will be 
full of pcfjplc, very lew of whom intend to buy, but 
who are part of that crov'd of idlers always available 
in Paris, while a touch of the i^icturesquc will be 
given by the powerful Hotel Drouot porters, wearing 
soft caps dropping down over their ears, as if they 
were pirates in a comic opera. 

In the country the sales will be just as crowded, 
but with a very different sort of public. They take 
place on Sunday afternoons, and in the open air. 
They arc the social event of the village. Everybody 
turns out, and most of the peasants bring their 
families, who play in the grass wliile the mothers bid 
against each other, soil by sou and very slowly, for 
three burnt-out enamel saucepans from the kitchen 
or a dozen dusty glass jampots fetched up from the 
cellar, where they have probably lain for years. 

The auctioneer stands in the cottage doorway, 
behind, or sometimes upon, a table which has been 
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placed across the opening for the often very hetero- 
geneous lots to be spread out upon it, and also to 
serve as a barrier to prevent the very closely packed 
little crowd from entering the house. In front of 
the table, at an early hour, the keenest of the women 
from this and the adjoining villages have established 
themselves on chairs, which will afterwards be sold. 
Behind them stand the rest of the village, each man 
or woman determined, whether he intends to buy or 
not, that he -will not yield an inch of the position of 
vantage which he has acquired. 

The auctioneer is, of course, a humorist, and his 
sallies are certain of applause, not least if they are 
concerned with articles of domestic furniture which 
lend themselves to a not very refined hilarity. He 
shouts all the time. If he stops for a moment his 
assistant takes up the shouting. Sometimes they 
both shout at once. 

Behind him, in the shadow of the doorway, will 
be seen one of the heirs, taking precise note of every- 
thing sold and its price, in case of any dishonesty — 
or, shah we say, mistake — for jmu can never be too 
careful, though the auctioneer is weU known in the 
district. Two other heirs wiU probably be dis- 
covered farther back, bringing out the lots which are 
to be sold, and passing them to the auctioneer’s 
foreman at the table. 

Nobody is in a hurry. The sale begins with odd 
pieces of crockery, rusty tools, ah the rubbish of a 
farm yard and a farm kitchen, which wih be sold 
separately at prices so smah that the commission of 
the auctioneer and his assistant must be an uncom- 
monly low figure for half an hour’s persuasive lung 
power. ‘ C’est Men vu, Men entendu ? II n’y a pas de 
regrets ? Une fois, deux fois. J’adjuge . . . Adjuge. 
Trois francs. Madame Gautier, de La Mare sous 
Venables.' 

Even at these modest prices the village housewives 
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have probably paid more than the things were worth. 
Keen as they are about values on a market day, they 
caimf)t help being carried away by Ihe excitement at 
a .sale, and they may giw a fraiK' and a half for 
something, which even vluai it was ik'w, was only 
wortli a franc. They can afford it, iiowever, tliough 
a franc is always a franc, if it ma3H)e no more than 
tvopence. 

Besides, ihese village sales are to some extent 
social Ijaitlc-grounds. La mere Baret will go up to 
three francs fifty, not only in order to prevent la 
mere Lcqueu from getting the casserole with a broken 
handle, hut to show cver^' one also that .she can afford 
three iraucs fift}'-, while la mere Lequeu cannot, just 
as Ic pere iMortcau will buy that cider press which le 
pere Kigot lias come to the salt' on purpose to secure, 
nt)t because he wants it himsi'lf, but to anno}^ le pere 
Rigot and prevent his getting it. 

When the sale has passed bej^ond the kitchen 
utensils and reaches the furniture it assumes a 
sliglitly different character. E\-erytliing is, of course, 
known and recognized. That is the arm-chair in 
w'hich the old man used to sit by the fire. That is the 
clock which stood by the fireplace. Some things 
have been marked down for \'ears by neighbours 
wFo have ahvays meant to buy them when the time 
came. The appearance of others arouses adverse 
comment. ‘ One w'ould not have thought that they ’ 
— ‘they’ arc the heirs-- would have allowed the 
couromie de la maricc of the old lady, under its 
glass shade, to go into the sale.’ ‘ What can ^mu 
expect, ma cMre ? They had never been to see their 
parents for years. They were only waiting for the 
heritage.’ 

When the beds and the big oak armoire in the 
kitchen and other things, W'hich can with difficulty 
be moved, are reached, the table across the door is 
taken away, and the auctioneer, accompanied by the 
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now diminished crowd, pushes his way into the tile- 
floored kitchen or up the tiny staircase. The pur- 
chasers of pots and pans are collecting their spoil, 
which they had stacked in little heaps around the 
farmyard, and are making off. Only the serious 
buyers remain. They include two hitherto silent 
dealers from Rouen, who cause a sensation by bidding 
against each other up to seven hundred francs for 
that little chest of drawers which every one thought 
was worth only sixty, and are afterwards assailed 
by peasants, who are at once ready to sell as anti- 
quitis, and at fabulous prices, pieces of furniture 
which they had hitherto only considered as old and 
rather shaky. 



tlUPiLR XIV 


LVllXt; AND DRIMvIXr, 

I X f^Xulaiul it li.is ixiii u ,.!n!ul ,is luiiher 
iiianlv in a mail ihu wduianS m a \M)m<m to take 
tin intiU'-l in loml I oi a inan it would be 
luxiUKvus to ( oiK I ! n lum-i U with mu li imit kiiu; and 
etlonunatr tlnn^^ as tla dtluah. tiaMnii o! a salad oi 
witli siu li sri'sihil alnttoin ,,s ilu Innk ( n|o\nient of 
a w( !l-< ook( (i nu al. ! ood to him should lx ii e.uded 
inoulv .is lull with w hu h to stoki his \ii;oious 
en(‘ii;\, and not u'thu as a bodiK iiloaMiii* or an 
artistic disii.u tion, tlu' lust ol whi< h is nuuallv to be 
suspeeUd and the siiond numt.ilh to bt di s])ised. 
lie must lx* led. ‘ lu(! the biute’ is the classic 
aduce to a voum; m.ini«d woin.m , but the mere 
clioice ol the wools shows that it is coiisiducd to bo 
siiflicKuit to thiow the ia\ei!ous animal lair,e lumps 
of a noiiiislnmnt whidi may lie supposed to consist 
principally of law meal. 

A woman, on the other hand is imu h too cthcioal 
and roinantii a cn.itnic to mo\c in a woild oi such 
coar.se appi'tite.s as those ot tlu' t.iblc, oi to oc(.iipy 
herself more than is absolnlt'lv necessary with such 
■unattractive ia.sks as those' of the kitchen. The pure 
flame of her enerpy needs no sfokinp, oi at least she 
must hardly conicss that it does, and slie iniisf do as 
little as po.s.sible ol that slokiiit; in public ; wliile art 
is an aitair of such lelmed and abstraid beauty that 
it cannot bi* conceivi'd that .so mati'iial a pursuit as 
cooking can belong to its woiid. 

Moreover, food is not ouiy unmanly and un- 
womanly, but ungcntleinanly and imla(l3dikc. Well- 
bred persons cat w’’hat is put before them, without 
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either praising it, criticizing it, or even betraying 
any enjoyment of it. To (hscuss it in any way is 
indeed vulgar, and to show indifference to its subtle- 
ties is alone genteel. The one thing that a lady or 
a gentleman should think about during a meal is 
table manners. The correct and refined use of the 
fork is a much more important preoccupation than 
the flavour of the food, and it would be in fact hardly 
credible to a nicely-brought-up Enghsh man or 
woman that peas could have any pleasant taste if 
they were conveyed to the mouth upon a knife. 

No doubt there are Enghshmen who heartily enjoy 
a good meal, and many Enghshwomen devote a 
certain amount of care and attention to securing that 
the food which they present shall at least look 
appetizing and shall above all be wholesome. It is 
true that the best English food is as good as anything 
in the world. There is nothing more delicious than a 
prime English roast joint of beef or mutton, than a 
plain English boiled turbot or grilled sole, than an 
English covered cherry tart, than an English Stilton 
or Cheddar cheese. The trouble is that the Enghsh- 
man so rarely gets any of these good things. He so 
rarely gets them, partly because he so rarely insists 
upon getting them, and partly because he has almost 
lost the faculty of knowing the good things from the 
bad. There are few Enghshmen left to-day on whom 
New Zealand frozen mutton cannot safely be foisted 
for Southdown, a degenerate plaice for a sole, 
bottled cherries for fresh, margarine for butter, and 
American imported cheese for British, not only with- 
out his protesting, but without his ever having 
noticed the difference. Even the palate for wine, 
which Enghshmen once had, has almost disappeared. 
It has been drowned out by whisky and soda, 
burnt out by cigarettes or poisoned out by cocktails. 

Another reason why good Enghsh food is rare in 
England is that the good Enghsh dishes are all 
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expensive. Roast and s^rilk'd meats must be the 
b('sL cuts, even vheu tlu' best is not always of first- 
rate quality. I'he lesult is tliat in most English 
families the Sunday dinner is the only one of the 
week which can decently be set up in comparison 
witli the carefully chosen and carelully cuokeci repast 
which a French family has ca’cry day. 

If the Fnglislunaii takes le.ss inteosi than the 
Frenclunan in what he eats for liis daily meal, the 
Englishwoman ccahuinly takes hir less interest than 
the Frenchwoman in the purchasing and jireparation 
of it, and spends less timi' and tnaiblc on both. Per- 
haps she spends less money also, but of this I am not 
sun' ; for although food and the labour and tlie uten- 
sils (‘inployed in cooking it are responsilih' for a larger 
proportion of a French family budget than of an 
English, the Frenchwoman buys so cleverly and 
economically, and wastes so little, that slie can get 
a far higher value for what she spends. Moreover, 
she is concerned more with the taste of the resulting 
dishes than with their appearance, and she conse- 
quently gives no time or mono}' to prcqiaring decora- 
tive but unpalatable little dishes of hors d ’oeuvres 
or elaborately built-up and complicated puddings. 
Indeed, the English pudding, which can sometimes 
be an admirable thing in itself, is unknown in France. 

As for dietetic values and vitamins, the' Fiench- 
woman fortunately takes no interest in them at aU. 
She follows very definite and ancient traditions as to 
what is wholesome in food and the cooking of it. She 
makes a great feature of vegetables and of compotes 
of stewed fruit, as well as of fruit in the raw, and the 
word ‘ dessert ’ includes compotes, as well as raw 
fruit, as, indeed, it may even be made to include the 
entremet, which is the sweet dish or pastry, and even 
the cheese. She never fails to follow the fats of a 
meat dish with the corrective vinegar of a salad. 
She and the whole of her family eat largely of bread. 
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Her tradition has taught her not in fact to neglect 
the wholesome qualities of the lactic acids in the 
numerous varieties of French cheese, many of which 
varieties are cream cheeses ; but she never mentions 
such unattractively scientific words, and has perhaps 
never heard them. She certainly worries not at all 
about buying boxes of the most recently advertised 
health food, and she much prefers bread made from 
home-grown wheat to patent ‘ cereals ’ with preten- 
tious labels on the packets. She is perhaps hardly 
conscious of any dietetic considerations in the doing 
of her marketing, and buys things rather because she 
and her family would hke to eat them than because 
they are wholesome. Indeed, if she avoids the 
cooked food in tins, on which so many English house- 
wives fall back because they are lazy or because they 
are as incapable of resource as they are of sauces, the 
reason is probably rather that she knows the food will 
be nasty and will taste of the tin than that it is liable 
to be poisonous. The Frenchwoman, in fact, under- 
stands that it is as important that food shall be 
pleasant to eat as that it shall be nourishing and 
innocuous. Moreover, she is as frankly interested in 
its taste and its nourishment herself as she is careful 
of securing them for the family for whom she caters. 
However poetical or distinguished or refined she may 
be, she never pretends to be indifferent to the table. 
Even at the height of the Romantic period, when it 
was fashionable to look cadaverous and if possible to 
be dying of consumption, neither the tragic young 
men nor the lovesick young women ever forgot 
I’heure du dejeuner. 

All over France that is the hour upon which the 
whole business of the day centres. Dinner may be 
more important for ceremony, but the time when 
the bourgeois as well as the working-class farnily eats 
is the dejeuner. For many of them, indeed, it is the 
one time when they do really eat ; for not only does 
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the tratliiionai French breakfast consist of no more 
than a enp of re/c ai< Uiii with a slice of bread and 
butter, not iiifrequontlv dippid in the collee — 
which the luxuiions '-onietimes ixclianqe for choco- 
late - but there ase many ([uite wiibto-do homes 
where meat is newr sen('d (or dinner unless there is 
compaiux 

Di^'uncr, on the other hand, is always a full meal. 
'Hu' ‘ Ihree-lKim -ff)r-lunch ('luh ’ is a joke in London, 
but it has luny been a ]ealit\' in Paris- or at least 
two of the* thru hoins an nal, and indeul almost 
universal. AHhonyh die tiadition lias In'cn slightly 
shaken bv tlu' iinasioii oi Fiii;lis!i and Aineiican 
habits, all (lox (. iiiment ollu'cs and most others close 
down entirely httwei'ii twtdxe and two, and so do 
many shops. Neaiiy mery one qoi's home e\en 
tlio.se who Ikivo to make <i tiaiti jonnu'y into the 
suburbs to do so ; for convinced as man\' ltn[tlishmen 
are that the French eat most of their nuails in 
reslanrants, or even in cafes wliicli, in fart, are 
places only for drink tlu truth is tliat tlu' Fixmch- 
man always ])rehTs to yo homi' if he can, Irecaii.se he 
knows that the food will not only he cheaper hut 
better in itself and more carefully and mori' cleanly 
cooked. The clerk and oih n the shop usually 
go home, as well as the imin of business. Only the 
workman does not, hceaiue tlu' workman only gets 
a luncheon interval of one hour instead oi two. 

Eating in France is, in fact, a s( rioiis matter, wFich 
must be taken seriously. 

I remember btang told by an English friend who 
had been on a vi.sit to a large hTt neh couiilry hou.se 
that she had been surprised to tind that no st'rvant 
answered the bell in her bedroom. Fpoii siilxsecpient 
investigation she found that there was only one 
housemaid for a large establibhment, but that, on the 
other hand, there were a chef and four assistants in 
the kitchen. The distribution very fairly represents 
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the French estimate of the relative importance of 
comfort and food. In France less is expected of 
servants in the way of fetching and carr5dng and 
answering bells than in England. Less money is 
spent on rent, on furniture and on attendance, 
whether the object be personal case or merely the 
keeping up of appearances. On the other hand, more 
time and thought and money and labour are devoted 
to the selection and preparation of food. Nearly 
every Frenchman has some idea of cookery himself — 
as one could see in the French trenches — and cer- 
tainly every Frenchman takes an interest in food. 
He gets good cooking because he will not accept bad 
cooking, and his cooks know that their good work 
is appreciated. There are good French cooks in 
London restaurants ; but after a time most of them 
cook badly, as do the cooks in Paris restaurants 
frequented ])y Englishmen, because no customer ever 
praises a dish when it is good or sends it back when 
it is bad. The cooks learn that Englishmen wiU eat 
anything. 

As for women in France, to every one of them 
cooking is a duty passionately and devotedly per- 
formecl. She is religious about her kitchen, even 
when she is about nothing else. To most French- 
women cooking is also a delight, rapturously enjoyed. 
Moreover, the French housewife is not only a good 
but an economical cook. Though she spends money, 
she never spends it wastefuUy ; and she certainly 
never throws away any food which can be used up at 
a subsequent meal. Uart d’accomoder les restes is 
one of the most ingeniously practised of the arts in 
France. Much of what is left over from lunch goes 
into the soup at night, and what is left over from 
dinner appears as a hors d’oeuvre at the lunch of the 
following day. 

First of all, the Frenchwoman knows how to buy. 
There is no waiting for the tradesmen to call for 
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orders — which they would not do in any case — no 
accepting such goods as they may elect to send. 
Though a ccriain amount of food in Paris is ordered 
by telephone and delivered, by far the greater part 
is carefully chosen by the buyer and taken away. 
There is hardly a Frenchwoman who thinks herself 
above going to market with her cook — or even alone 
—and bringing back her purchases in a siring bag. 
Siie notes variations in quality and price from day to 
day, and changes her sources of supply accordingly, 
for she always buys for cash. A glance at the shops 
whierc food is sold will furnish indications of the care 
with wiiicli it is bought. No butcher is allow^cd by 
law to sell frozen meat in the same department of his 
shop as fresh meat, and in practice the same trades- 
man does not deal in both. No Frenchman who can 
atfonl fresh meat will cat the ‘ frigo ’, which can l)e 
found on most private tables and in every restaurant 
in London, and he knows the taste w^ell enough not 
to be deceived. As for the horsc-flcsli, which is sup- 
posed by many people in England to be tlie usual 
substitute for beef in France, that, loo, is sold in 
different shops, and is only eaten by the very poor. 
]\Ioreover, as French butchers sell all parts of beef or 
mutton in much smaller quantities, the French 
housewife can buy her meat without the inevitable 
waste of large joints. For butter and cheese and 
eggs she goes to her dairyman. She w'ould detect a 
taste of soap and candles if she bought them at her 
grocer's. At every dairyman’s you will find several 
qualities of butler and of eggs — without descending 
to the political sort — and many kinds of cheese, soft 
and hard. And to the modest housekeeper, with 
limited facilities for cooking, there are tiie infinite 
resources of the charcutcrie, where not only hams 
and galantines but freshly cooked vegetables and 
other foods of many kinds can be bought in smaU 
quantities. 
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A French officer who was altaclicd lo a British 
mess once described the sonp to me as ‘ pepper and 
hot water and when he went round the trenches and 
inspected the decoction of tannic acid wdiich the 
troops kept permanently on the brew, he said it was 
a pity the English made tea as strong as good coffee 
and coffee as weak as good tea. I can recall a French 
family who arrived in London and wore served with a 
vegetable which w^as partly floating in some of the 
water in wiiich it had been plainly boiled. The 
dish was passed round with great interest as a 
curiosity — it consisted, ironically enough, of French 
beans — but nobody was brave enough to eat any, so 
unthinkable was it that vegetables should be served 
otherwise than with the water carefully drained 
off and a little melted butter added to them. 
The typical Englishman is inclined to regard such 
French refinements in cooking as ‘ greasy ’ and 
unwholesome. The typical Englishwoman would 
undoubtedly not have the patience to pursue through 
their appropriate stages the processes of cooking 
which Frenchwomen regard as part of the normal 
day’s w'ork — and by far the most interesting part 
of it. The interest which she takes in it is really the 
secret of the whole matter. The French make an art 
of feeding. They learn to recognize the delicate 
refinements of the palate. They know what is good, 
and they care enough to see that they get it. The 
Englishman does not get it because he does not know, 
and he has never learnt to know because he does not 
reaUy care. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
good French cooking necessarily means rich and very 
complicated dishes. It means a very critical choice 
of materials, very great cleanliness, and a very care- 
ful preparation by processes some of which are long. 
But it will be found that the methods and the 
resulting dishes are almost invariably simple, even 
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and proper purpose of each of which every French- 
woman understands. 

Here we come to the really characteristic thing 
about French cooking. The Fiench understand 
herbs and the French imdei stand vegetables There 
was a time when we understood heibs in England, or 
I suppose there must have been, ioi bibliophiles pay 
enormous sums for ancient English hcrbals. We 
seem to have lost the knowledge that the French still 
possess to-day. They understand herbs medically. 
Every Frenchwoman is accustomed to make hot 
decoctions from the leaves of wildjiansy, verbena, 
lime, eucalyptus, mint, sarsaparilla and camomile, 
of which the last is perhaps the only one which is 
still used in England — and that raiely — except as an 
ingredient in chemist’s presciiptions. Every French 
vegetable garden has a httle plot ot hall a dozen 
difierent kinds of herbs, which are used as flavourings 
for salads, for omelets, and for various cooked dishes. 
In England mint sauce alone survives. What 
Englishman has e\’’cr learnt to know tarragon or 
chervil ? Who uses laurel lea\'es or thyme ? For the 
three separate herbs, civctte, cihouh and cibotileUe 
there is only one word — chives— in English, and 
there is none for sanieite. We only know lennel and 
rue because they are mentioned in Hamlet, and 
garlic because it arouses unpleasant olfatioiy recol- 
lections of porters and waiters in Southern Europe. 

Above ail, the French understand vegetables. 
They understand the wild vegetables whidi can be 
eaten raw, such as dandelion and com salad. They 
understand how to grow and how' to cook the vege- 
tables of the garden. They also understand how to 
eat them, pay them the proper compliment of serving 
them as a separate course, and do not allow them 
merely to be mixed up with the gravy at the side of 
a plate of meat. They understand the growing and 
mixing of salads, and Imow their uses in clearing the 
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palate at the moment, as well as the blood later 
on. 

Vegetables are the chief ingredient in what I 
should describe as the most typical of all French 
dishes. This dish is not frogs and it is not snails. 
The legs of frogs are tender morsels, but they are 
only rarely seen. Edible snails, served very hot in 
butter and highly flavoured with garlic, are more 
common, but they are not a food. The most typical 
of French dishes is not any kind of fish either, 
though the French make a delicacy of the rock 
lobsters, which we neglect and they import from 
Cornwall and Ireland, though they serve deliciously 
such fish as shad and bass and brill and hake and 
burbot and skate, all of which we either despise or do 
not know, and though bouillabaisse is the glory of 
Marseilles and the French Mediterranean coast. 

The dish is not poulet Marengo, though that 
method of cooking a chicken piecemeal in oil, with 
tomatoes and garlic and brandy, has become historic 
since Napoleon’s cook, Dunan, improvised it after the 
battle, when the Emperor suddenly called for food, 
and these were the only materials to be obtained. 

It is not even the omelet, though that dish is 
French enough ; but the omelet belongs to other 
countries also, or at least it is made in other countries. 

What is made nowhere but in France is la soupe. 
It may have beef in it and be a pot au feu. It may 
be made with chicken and be a petite marmite. The 
liquid of it may be milk, and it is a soupe au lait. 
’^at it always contains, however, and of what it 
very often exclusively consists is vegetables, and 
that is what makes French soupe so radically 
different from English soup or German suppe. 
Vegetable soup is the true French national dish. 
To most French workmen, indeed, and to aU French 
soldiers, the very words ‘ la soupe ’ stand, not only 
for the dish, but for the whole of the meal, so typical 
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is it of the whole meal. In the winter, potatoes 
and leeks will be its basis — la soupe aux poire aux — 
or it may be made with lentils or \\dth dried haricot 
beans or with onions, in which case it will also 
include cheese. According to the season it may 
be made with sorrel or spinach, or water-cress, or 
peas, or, indeed, any other vegetable, but vegetai)les 
of some sort it must have. It may be taken at 
midday, as they do in the north, or at the end of the 
day’s work, as in most of the rest of the country ; 
but a day without la soupe in France would be 
unthinkable. La soupe is the national dish. 

Of course it might be argued that bread is the 
national dish, for the Frenchman cats more bread 
than any other European. It used to be said that 
you could always tell a Frenchman at a foreign 
table d’hote, because he wore a decoration in his 
buttonhole, asked three times for bread, and knew 
nothing at all about geography, llowcver, if the 
Frenchman eats a lot of bread, we do all of us cat 
some, and many of us do not cat soup. 

Perhaps one reason why we do not often eat soup 
in England is that unless it is merely made by 
mixing something out of a jar or out of a packet 
with hot water, the preparation of it, as we under- 
stand it, is such an elaborate and costly business. 
Soup would not be so universal a dish as it is in 
France if it had to be prepared according to the 
recipes to be found in English cookery-books. 

If it wen; necessary to prove that every French- 
man really cares for the rehnements of food and 
cooking, it would be sufficient to point to the many 
local dishes which every part of the country can 
show, and to the local clieescs, of which there must 
be hundreds of varieties, made with goat’s milk or 
ewe’s milk as well as with cow’s millv, and ranging 
from the strongly smelling cancoyote of the Franche 
Comte or the livaroi of Normandy to the delicately 






